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PREFACE 


Resting  within  the  shadow  of  the  monument 
to  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  Queens  Park, 
Toronto,  on  a  recent  summer  day;  I  overheard 
the  conversation  of  two  young  boys,  who  were 
gazing  in  admiration  at  the  bronze  figure  of  the 
statesman.  “Good  old  Sir  John,”  said  the 
younger  of  the  twain,  “first  mayor  of  Toronto.” 
His  companion  was  obviously  shocked  by  this 
display  of  gross  ignorance.  “Go  on,”  was  his 
disgusted  rejoinder.  “Macdonald  wasn’t  the  first 
mayor  of  Toronto.”  “Well,  who  was  then?”  he 
was  asked.  And  from  the  depths  of  superior 
knowledge,  came  the  proud  answer:  “John 
Graves  Simcoe!” 

With  young  Canadians  (or  older  ones  either), 
the  history  of  their  country  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  very  popular  study.  Yet  no  land  on  earth 
can  boast  a  prouder  story,  or  a  more  colorful 
or  romantic  background.  A  young  man  who 
applied  the  other  day  for  enrollment  in  the  class 
for  the  study  of  Canadian  History,  advertised  by 
the  Extension  branch  of  the  University  of 
Toronto;  told  me  that  apart  from  his  own, 
not  a  single  application  had  been  received  for 
tuition  in  this  fascinating  subject. 

Youthful  stamp-collectors  (or  philatelists,  to 
give  them  their  more  dignified  appellation),  al¬ 
most  invariably  acquire  a  commendable  familiar¬ 
ity  with  the  world’s  geography.  Autograph 
enthusiasts,  who  tackle  their  hobby  seriously 
enough,  are  rewarded  with  a  greatly  increased 
knowledge  of  history  and  biography. 
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It  is  a  reasonable  deduction,  therefore,  that 
what  Canada  needs  is  more  autograph  collectors ! 
This  last  remark,  of  course,  was  intended  for  a 
joke.  At  the  same  time,  to  those  who  would 
enlarge  their  historical  or  literary  knowledge  in  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  way — for  choice  speci¬ 
mens  increase  in  value  in  a  most  astonishing 
manner — 1  would  cordially  commend  the  de¬ 
lightful  diversion  of  book  and  autograph 
collecting. 

Not  only  does  the  collector  assimilate  a 
gratifying  fund  of  literary  or  historical  informa¬ 
tion  for  himself,  he  is  sometimes  able,  if  he  be 
so  minded,  to  add  materially  to  the  historical  lore 
of  his  country.  Someone  once  said :  “The  story  of 
what  history  owes  to  the  autograph  collector, 
would  make  a  pretty  book.”  No  one  who  has  had 
the  privilege  of  examining  the  magnificent  North- 
cliffe  collection  in  the  Archives  building  at 
Ottawa,  recently  presented  to  Canada,  would 
doubt  for  a  moment,  the  truth  of  that  statement. 

In  dollars  and  cents,  the  collection  described 
in  the  following  pages,  does  not  represent  a  large 
investment,  for  circumstances  forbade  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  any  but  inexpensive  items.  The  value 
received  in  the  sheer  joy  of  making  “finds,”  and 
in  hours  of  pleasant  research,  is  beyond 
reckoning. 

Some  of  the  material  used  in  this  little  book 
was  contributed  to  the  “Star”  and  the  “Tele¬ 
gram”,  Toronto;  and  permission  to  include  it 
here  is  gratefully  acknowledged.  I  am  also  deeply 
indebted  to  Mr.  Felix  Belcher,  printer,  for  many 
courtesies  and  helpful  suggestions. 
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“Collecting”  things  has  a  peculiar  fascination 
— sometimes  amounting  to  an  obsession — for  a 
great  many  otherwise  normal  people.  There  is  a 
man  in  Toronto  who  collects  walking-canes  of 
curious  design  or  historic  interest ;  a  young  doctor 
in  the  same  city  hunts  for  Indian  relics  with  an 
almost  religious  zeal;  a  famous  Canadian  mezzo- 
soprano  has  a  passion  for  the  acquisition  of 
artistic  china  banks,  and  an  unromantic  business 
man  of  my  acquaintance,  who  never  reads 
poetry,  has  accumulated  over  one  thousand 
volumes  of  Canadian  verse,  and  is  anxiously 
looking  for  more.  I  have  read  of  an  American 
enthusiast  whose  affection  for  grandfather-clocks 
has  led  him  to  arrange  fifty  or  more  of  them  in 
his  house,  leaving  little  room  for  anything  else; 
and  a  prominent  Ottawa  family,  at  endless 
trouble  and  expense,  has  gathered  together  a 
fairly  complete  group  of  old-fashioned  vehicles, 
including  an  English  stage-coach.  Baxter  prints 
and  butterflies;  pictures  and  postage  stamps;  rare 
coins  and  war-medals;  firearms  and  fiddles — 
there  is  no  end  to  the  infinite  variety  of  objects 
wdiich  collectors  seek  and  save,  in  spite  of  all 
the  unkind  remarks  of  their  friends. 
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The  kindred  hobbies  of  book  and  autograph 
collecting  afford  hours  of  quiet  happiness  to 
many,  myself  among  the  number,  and  every 
“find”  (what  subtlety  of  joy  lies  in  that  word!) 
increases  the  interest  and  intensifies  the  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Just  how  keen  one  can  become  in  this 
dirction  is  eloquently  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
A.  Edward  Newton,  famous  American  bibliophile, 
who,  in  his  delightful  volume  The  Amenities  of 
Book  Collecting,  frankly  confesses  that  some 
years  ago  he  abruptly  terminated  a  holiday  among 
the  wonders  of  Egypt,  and  went  to  London  to 
enjoy  happier  hours  exploring  the  grimy  old 
book-shops  there.  The  dictionary  describes  the 
man  who  devotes  his  time  and  money  to  the 
search  for  old  and  rare  books  as  a  bibliomaniac. 
It  is  a  harsh  and  ugly  word,  but,  perhaps,  not 
utterly  devoid  of  truth.  Equally  unkind  was  the 
phrase  of  someone  who  referred  to  autograph 
collecting  as  “that  dreadful  fever”,  and  to  its 
victims  as  “autograph  fiends.”  More  truthfully, 
and  certainly  more  charitably,  Mr.  Adrian  Joline, 
of  New  York,  describes  the  pursuit  as  “the  most 
gentle  of  emotions,”  and  I  gladly  add  my  testi¬ 
mony  that  an  abundance  of  “gentle  emotion”, 
profitable  study  and  pleasurable  excitement,  has 
been  mine  while  gathering  together  a  modest 
collection  of  Canadian  books  and  autograph 
letters. 

It  was  that  lovable  character,  the  late  Peter 
McArthur,  I  think,  who  was  mainly  responsible 
for  my  start  as  a  collector.  Some  years  ago  I  was 
reading  his  book  of  charming  rural  essays  In 
Pastures  Green,  which  contains  in  rugged  blank 
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verse  that  masterpiece  of  quaint  humor  and 
homely  philosophy,  “The  Stone.”  Still  chuckling 
over  this  and  other  whimsical  notions  in  the 
book,  I  wrote  to  the  author,  thanking  him,  and 
begging  his  signature  to  embellish  my  copy  (in 
those  days  1  thought  signatures  were  the  sole 
aim  and  object  of  the  autograph  hunter).  A  reply 
came  promptly,  and  1  am  proud  of  that  first  item 
of  my  collection.  Here  it  is: 

Dear  Mr.  Ghent: 

You  are  not  the  only  man  who  dunned  me  for  my 
signature,  but  as  you  do  not  ask  for  it  on  a  cheque,  you 
are  entirely  welcome. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Peter  McArthur. 

That  letter  is  now  carefully  inserted  in  my 
copy  of  In  Pastures  Green,  and  no  longer  is  the 
book  a  cold  thing  of  print  and  paper,  but  a 
cherished,  if  slight,  personal  link  with  the  author. 

I  wrote  to  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  for  his  signature, 
about  this  time,  also,  and  received  a  pleasant  little 
note  in  reply,  and  in  the  same  shameless  way  I 
obtained  signatures  to  insert  in  my  copies  of  their 
books,  from  Sir  James  Barrie,  Rudyard  Kipling, 
John  Drinkwater,  and  some  others.  I  am  glad 
and  grateful  to  possess  these  items,  but  I  soon 
realized  that  a  really  legitimate  collection  of 
interesting  autograph  letters  and  association 
books  could  never  be  built  up  by  this  rather 
crude  method,  so  1  began  in  earnest  to  search  the 
catalogues  of  Canadian,  English  and  American 
dealers,  and  to  explore  the  second-hand  stores  for 
treasure  within  my  financial  reach. 
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II. 

From  the  lists  of  the  ever  welcome  “Collec¬ 
tor,”  a  monthly  publication  issued  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Benjamin,  autograph  dealer  of  New  York,  I  have 
secured  many  reasonably-priced  items  of  Cana¬ 
dian  interest.  One  of  them,  a  memento  of  those 
thrilling  days  “When  Canada  was  New  France,” 
is  before  me  now.  It  is  a  document  appointing 
one  John  Shannon,  Esq.,  captain  of  a  company 
of  men  which  he  is  authorized  to  raise  for  an 
expedition  against  Canada,  and  is  dated  at 
Philadelphia,  June,  1  746.  The  document  is  well 
preserved,  the  seal  intact,  and  the  penmanship 
excellent.  It  reads  as  follows: 

By  the  Honourable  George  Thomas,  Esquire,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania  and  Counties  of  Newcastle, 
Kent  and  Sussex  on  Delaware. 

WHEREAS  His  Majesty  by  His  Orders  of  the 
Ninth  of  April  last  signified  unto  Me  by  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  one  of  His  Majesty’s  prin¬ 
cipal  Secretaries  of  State,  hath  Impowered  and 
Commanded  Me  to  raise  a  Number  of  men  for  an 
Expedition  Against  Canada.  THESE  are  in  His 
Majesty’s  Name  to  authorize  and  Impower  you, 
John  Shannon  Esq.,  to  beat  up  for  voluntiers  within 
the  said  Government  in  order  to  raise  a  Company, 
which  is  to  consist  of  one  hundred  men,  including 
Four  Sergeants,  Four  Corporals  and  Two  Drum¬ 
mers,  of  which  you  are  to  be  Captain, 

Provided  you  shall  compleat  your  Levy  in  time  for 
Marching  the  said  Company  to  Albany,  or  to  such 
other  Place  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Honourable 
Brigadier  General  Gooch,  or  by  the  Commanding 
Officer  for  the  time  being. 

Given  under  my  Hand  and  Seal  at  Arms  at 
Philadelphia  the  25th  day  of  June,  in  the 
Twentieth  Year  of  His  Majesty’s  Reign, 

Anno  Domini,  1746. 

GEORGE  THOMAS. 
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One  wonders  what  success  Captain  Shannon 
had  in  raising  his  company  in  the  staid,  prosper¬ 
ous  Philadelphia  of  that  day,  populated  largely 
by  Quakers  who  held  it  sin  to  fight?  Indeed,  the 
whole  province  of  Pennsylvania  had  less  reason 
to  dread  the  power  of  France  in  Canada  than  her 
neighbors  nearer  the  border,  and  never  partici¬ 
pated  with  any  particular  zeal  in  the  long,  grim 
struggle  for  the  mastery  of  a  continent. 

The  glorious  climax  of  that  struggle  came  on 
a  memorable  September  day  in  1759,  when  the 
armies  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  met  on  the  Plains 
of  Abraham.  It  was  a  superb  setting  for  a  dra¬ 
matic  fight,  the  familiar  details  of  which,  form 
one  of  the  proudest  stories  in  the  annals  of  the 
Empire.  Is  there  in  human  history  a  scene  more 
brave  or  tender,  than  the  frail  Wolfe,  on  the  way 
to  claim  his  own  immortality,  reciting  with  gentle 
voice,  Gray’s  deathless  Elegy?  Is  there  recorded 
anywhere  a  military  exploit  more  supremely 
audacious,  than  that  of  his  little  army  struggling 
up  a  precipice  in  the  night,  to  give  battle  to  a  foe 
superior  in  numbers  and  strongly  intrenched? 
News  of  the  fall  of  Quebec,  set  the  church  bells 
of  New  England  ringing  merrily,  and  old  England 
was  ablaze  with  bonfires.  But  the  death  of  Wolfe 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  general  rejoicing,  and 
thousands  of  kindly  hearts  thought  sadly  of  the 
widowed  mother  who  mourned  for  her  devoted 
son.  Oliver  Goldsmith  voiced  the  mingled  joy 
and  sorrow  of  the  nation  in  his  tender  “Stanzas 
on  the  Taking  of  Quebec”,  and  lowlier  bards 
expressed  the  same  sentiments  in  lowlier  verse. 
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Some  of  the  latter  efforts  were  printed  in  the  form 
of  “broadsides  ”,  and  sold  on  the  streets  of 
London.  Two  of  these  sheets,  in  good  condition, 
are  in  my  collection.  One  is  entitled  Arms  and 
the  Man,  and  the  other,  Britain  in  Tears,  for  the 
Loss  of  the  Brave  General  Wolfe.  The  first 
commences : 

Arms  and  the  man  my  muse  inspires, 

While  Britain's  cause  my  bosom  fires, 

To  think  of  glorious  deeds. 

What  tho’  she  hears  Fame’s  trumpet  sound, 

Sees  Victory’s  smiles  with  laurel  crowned, 

Her  breast  with  pity  bleeds. 

For  Wolfe,  O  dreadful  date  of  War, 

Returns  in  Death’s  triumphant  car, 

To  greet  his  native  isle. 

See,  see  his  trophy’ d  plumes  appear 
And  Britons  shed  the  generous  tear. 

That  drowns  each  grateful  smile. 

And  the  other: 

If  ancient  Romans  did  lament, 

When  heroes’  deaths  caused  discontent. 

Then  well  may  England  make  her  moan, 

That  her  best  hero,  Wolfe,  is  gone. 

Mourn,  England,  mourn,  in  duller  strain, 
Your  chiefest  Glory,  Wolfe,  is  slain  ! 

The  ship  which  bore  his  poor  body  to  England 
carried  also  some  precious  relics  of  the  valiant 
soldier.  One  of  them  was  a  miniature  of  his 
fiancee,  Miss  Lowther,  and  another,  the  copy  of 
the  Elegy  she  had  given  to  him.  Wolfe  loved  the 
poem:  his  favorite  lines  were  underscored  and 
the  margins  were  filled  with  his  notes.  Not  long 
ago,  the  book  was  sold  for  an  unstated  sum.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  Canadian  collector,  the 
fortunate  purchaser  has  indeed  acquired  the  pearl 
of  great  price,  to  possess  which,  at  least  one 
devotee  would  be  sorely  tempted  to  sell  all  that 
he  has. 
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It  was  to  a  proud  and  handsome  young  aristo¬ 
crat,  Brig.  Gen.  (afterwards  First  Marquess) 
George  Townshend,  that  the  actual  surrender  of 
Quebec  was  made.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  Towns¬ 
hend  is  more  clearly  remembered  for  his  follies, 
than  for  his  virtues.  Fie  possessed  unusual  ability 
as  a  caricaturist,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the 
father  of  the  modem  cartoon.  If  this  tender 
relationship  embraces  the  American  comic  strip, 
he  has  indeed  much  to  answer  for.  At  all  events, 
the  indiscreet  use  of  his  art  made  for  him  a  host 
of  enemies,  and  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
George  II.  At  the  councils  of  war  before  Quebec, 
Townshend  amused  himself  by  passing  along  the 
table  caricatures  of  the  far  from  handsome  Wolfe, 
of  whose  worth,  apparently,  he  thought  little.  A 
few  days  before  the  fateful  battle,  in  a  letter  to 
his  wife,  he  rather  peevishly  complains  that 
“General  Wolfe’s  health  is  but  very  bad.  His 
generalship  in  my  poor  opinion,  is  not  a  bit 
better.’’  History  has  vindicated  Townshend  to 
this  extent;  it  agrees  that  his  “poor  opinion”  was 
most  pathetically  poor. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1759,  Townshend 
sent  an  account  of  his  success  in  Canada  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  So  pompous  was  this  message 
compared  with  Wolfe’s  historic  despatch,  modest¬ 
ly,  almost  despairingly  announcing  his  plan  of 
operation,  of  which  the  authorship  had  been 
claimed  for  General  Townshend  by  his  brother 
Charles;  that  a  famous  wit  of  the  day  facetiously 
inquired  of  the  latter,  “Charles,  if  your  brother 
wrote  Wolfe’s  despatch,  who  the  devil  wrote 
your  brother  George’s?” 
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In  1  907  appeared  a  Life  of  Marquess  Towns- 
hend,  in  which  the  author,  Col.  C.  V.  Townshend, 
of  the  Royal  Fusileers,  gives  a  very  able  account 
of  his  ancestor’s  military  career,  and  makes  a 
spirited  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  Parkman  and 
others.  Inserted  in  my  copy  of  this  book,  I  have 
an  interesting  holograph  letter  from  Townshend 
to  the  younger  Pitt,  regarding  the  title  of 
Marquess.  There  appears  to  be  some  confusion 
in  the  sense  of  the  opening  paragraph,  but  here 
is  the  epistle,  precisely  as  the  noble  George 
penned  it: 

Dover  Street 
15th  March,  1785. 
Sir: 

Upon  my  arrival  in  town,  I  wrote  you  a  letter  the 
16th.  February,  to  request  you  would  let  me  know  if 
you  had  obtained  any  answer  from  His  Majesty  to  the 
letter  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton’s  of  the  17th.  October, 
1766,  by  which  His  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to 
assure  me  that  whenever  any  Creation  of  Marquesses 
took  place,  I  should  certainly  be  of  the  number,  on  which 
you  are  pleased  to  express  yourself  to  my  relation  and 
friend  Mr.  Beresford,  very  cordially  disposed;  attended 
with  a  degree  of  politeness  for  which  I  felt  myself  very 
much  obliged  to  you. 

As  above  two  months  have  elapsed  from  the  first, 
and  near  a  month  since  the  latter,  and  I  have  not  been 
favour’d  with  any  answer,  I  must  conclude  you  have 
not  thought  proper  to  do  it  for  reasons  best  known  to 
yourself — and  all  I  can  now  desire  is  that  you  will  re¬ 
turn  me  the  Duke  of  Grafton’s  original  letter,  and  to 
trouble  you  with  an  anecdote  of  your  father  which  has 
ever  been  fresh  in  my  memory.  When  he  came  into 
Power  on  the  debris  of  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle’s 
Government,  he  sent  to  my  late  brother  Charles  and 
myself  and  offer’d  us  two  very  honourable  situations 
which  we  declined,  on  our  conception  of  an  inconsis¬ 
tency  in  our  supporting  the  German  War.  His  answer 
was  with  equal  dignity  and  good  humour:  “I  am  sorry 
I  have  not  your  assistance,  tho’  I  do  not  fear  your  op¬ 
position.”  My  answer  was:  “Whether  we  are  in  or  out 
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JVmtexI  J  Arming*,  Ho,  15, 

Wafer  I  we,  Fleet  tvlreti*  ' 


YF  ancient  Romans  (fid  lament, 

JtWh'eo  heroes’  death's  cabl'd  dilcon'ciif, 
'i  Then  well  may  Ragland  make  her  moan. 
That  her  heft  hero,  Wowk,  is  gotre. 
Mourn,  England;  mourn  in  duller 
'  Strain  ! 

Your  chiefeft  Glory  Wourr,,  is  flain ! 


Adorn'd  with  ev-Yv*  manly  gfaVe, 

In  heart  and  body,  mind  and. face; 

Ills  virtues  far  and  near  were  fem’d. — • 

A  better  man  no  age  has  nam'd. 

Then,  Eng!<fhd,  &c. 
This  matchlcfs  hero's  valour  great 
Led  him  abroad — which  pray'd  his  fate  : 

V  Quebec  he  conquer'd; — there  did  die, 

’  Thus  rose  to  Immortality. 

Then,  England,.  &c. 

I  What  tongue  his  praife  enough  can  tell  ? 

\  Or  pen  exprefs  the  griefs  we  feel  ? 

This  Hero's  death  for  ever  v  'ill 
Each  Briton’s  heart  with  forrow  fill. 

Then,  England,  &c, 
'm  virtuous  mother  thus  is.  left.. 

Of  hgY'heloved  fon  bereft ; 

Bat  this  her  forrovv  over- awes. 

Re  boldly  dy’d,  injtonour's-  caufe. 

Yet,  England,  &  c. 
Yet  pafs  not  time  in  grief  alone, 

|ut  hope,  as  Gbobce  fits  on  the  Throne, 
4s  good  as  Woi.tr,  another'll  rife, 

|o  curb  Great  .Britain’s  Enemies. 

»,  Yet,  Ragland,  &e. 


‘‘Broadside’  sold  on  streets  of  old  London  when  news  of  Wolfe's 

death  was  received. 


SIR  GEORGE  YONGE 


RIGHT  HON.  HENRY  DU  NBAS 
Friends  of  Governor  Simr oe;  whose  names  were  given  to  famous 

Ontario  highways. 
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of  office,  you  will  find  us  equally  your  friends,  consistent 
with  our  opinions.”  I  remember  Lord  Temple  walked 
with  us  from  his  house  at  Whitehall  to  Grosvenor  Gate, 
and  I  believe  was  perfectly  convinced  of  this  disposition. 

I  cannot  help  intruding  this  circumstance  on  your 
time,  Sir,  to  account  for  my  expectation  of  a  more  liberal 
and  less  official  conduct  in  his  Son, 
and  am  Sir, 

,  Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

T. 

It  is  gratifying  to  reflect,  that  a  few  months 
after  the  foregoing  letter  was  written,  a  “creation 
of  Marquesses’’  occurred,  and  Townshend  was 
one  of  them. 

Few  historians  have  given  adequate  recog¬ 
nition  to  the  marvellous  co-operation  given  by 
Admiral  Saunders  to  General  Wolfe,  at  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Quebec.  He  negotiated,  without  loss, 
the  intricate  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  with 
a  large  fleet;  and  successfully  foiled  the  French 
attacks  on  his  ships  with  innumerable  fire-rafts — 
a  feat  described  by  a  sailor  who  was  present,  as 
“taking  Hell  in  tow’’.  Of  this  unassuming  Somer¬ 
setshire  lad,  who  accompanied  Lord  Anson  on 
his  memorable  voyage  around  the  world,  and  who 
became,  in  the  words  of  Col.  William  Wood,  “an 
uncrowned  king  of  the  sea.’’  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  secure  the  only  autograph  item  1  ever 
saw  advertised.  It  is  a  signed  document  dated 
1746,  asking  the  Admiralty  to  confirm  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  one,  Argulus  Smart,  to  the  position 
of  armourer  on  the  “Sapphire,’’  Saunder  s  first 
command  on  his  return  from  his  long  voyage 
with  Anson. 
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III. 

Included  in  the  group  of  remarkably  young 
men,*  into  whose  hands  Britain  committed  the 
fate  of  that  momentous  expedition  against 
Quebec,  was  Guy  Carleton,  an  esteemed  friend 
of  Wolfe’s,  and  Quarter-Master-General  to  his 
army.  The  notable  part  that  Carleton  played  in 
the  conquest  of  New  France  was  but  the  opening 
scene  in  a  long  drama  of  brilliant  service  to 
Canada  and  the  Empire.  In  1  766  he  commenced 
a  twelve-year  term  as  Governor,  and  by  his  just 
and  sympathetic  administration,  earned  the  love 
and  respect  of  the  new  French-Canadian  subjects. 
The  stirring  winter  of  1775-6  was  made  forever 
glorious  in  our  country’s  story  by  his  success 
against  the  “Bastonnais  ”,  when  the  same  strong 
rock  of  Quebec,  which  sixteen  years  before  he 
had  helped  to  subdue,  found  in  him  a  sure 
defender.  And  this  gallant  soldier  of  Britain  has 
yet  a  deeper  and  more  tender  claim  on  the 
affectionate  remembrance  of  Canadians.  The 
close  of  the  American  Revolutionary  War  left 
thirty-five  to  fifty  thousand  brave  souls  in  pitiable 
plight.  These  men  and  women,  for  their  loyalty 
to  the  ideal  of  a  united  Empire,  suffered  persecu¬ 
tion,  poverty  and  derision;  and  for  love  of  the 
same  high  principle,  elected  to  remain  subjects  of 
their  king,  and  to  face  life  anew  in  the  Canadian 
wilderness.  Carleton,  to  his  eternal  praise,  super¬ 
intended  the  heroic  exodus  with  heartfelt  kindli¬ 
ness,  and  a  considerable  percentage  of  those 
splendid  pioneers  left  New  York  for  Canada, 

*  Wolfe  was  thirty-two,  Monckton  thirty-three,  Townsend 
thirty-five,  Carleton  thirty-five,  Murray  barely  forty. 
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aboard  his  ships.  Here  is  a  sentence  from  one  of 
his  letters  to  Governor  Parr  of  Nova  Scotia,  com¬ 
mitting  a  shipload  of  Loyalists  to  his  protection: 
“Many  of  these  are  of  the  first  families,  and  born 
to  the  fairest  possessions,  and  I  beg,  therefore, 
that  you  will  have  them  properly  considered.’’ 
Fo  the  endless  importunities  of  Congress,  that  he 
would  fix  some  precise  date  for  the  evacuation  of 
New  York  by  British  troops,  Carleton  replied 
with  equal  insistence  that  no  troops  should  em¬ 
bark  until  the  last  Loyalist  who  claimed  his 
protection,  should  be  safely  on  board  a  British 
ship,  and  he  “could  not  even  guess’’  when  that 
might  be. 

For  his  services  in  America,  Sir  Guy  was 
created  Lord  Dorchester,  and  as  such  returned  to 
Canada  in  1  786,  to  commence  his  second  term  as 
Governor.  Ten  more  years  he  served  the  Canadas 
and  associated  provinces  with  his  habitual 
efficiency,  and  it  was  a  veteran  soldier-statesman 
of  seventy-two  who  finally  left  our  shores  for 
England,  to  spend  a  few  years  in  retirement;  and 
the  Fates,  who  decreed  that  this  man  should  live 
continually  in  the  realm  of  high  adventure, 
caused  him  to  suffer  shipwreck  on  the  way 
home. 

So  far,  it  has  not  been  my  good  fortune  to 
secure  an  autograph  letter  of  Guy,  Lord 
Dorchester,  for  my  collection;  but  I  have  an 
interesting  document  signed  by  him.  It  is  a  war¬ 
rant  dated  at  Quebec,  1st  November,  1795, 
authorizing  the  payment  of  one  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  to  “The  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God, 
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Jacob,  Lord  Bishop  of  Quebec;  being  for  his  six 
months’  salary  as  Bishop  of  Quebec,  from  the  1  st. 
of  May,  1795,  to  the  31st.  October  following, 
inclusive.’ ’  This  worthy  divine,  of  course,  was 
the  famous  Jacob  Mountain,  first  Anglican 
Bishop  of  Quebec,  who  for  thirty  years  laboured 
indefatigably  to  establish  his  church  in  Canada 
on  a  sure  foundation.  His  diocese  was  a  vast 
one,  but  even  when  old  age  and  infirmity  had 
made  travel  a  torture,  he  braved  perils  by  land 
and  by  water,  to  carry  his  message  of  help  and 
cheer  to  the  remotest  outposts  of  the  Faith. 

IV. 

In  one  of  the  very  attractive  catalogues  which 
the  Ottawa  booksellers,  Thorburn  and  Abbott, 
issue  from  time  to  time,  I  found  this  alluring  item : 

“Books  from  the  library  of  John  Graves  Simcoe, 
First  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada,’’ 
and  three  volumes,  a  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle; 
an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Astronomy  (in 
Latin)  ;  and  an  Atlas  of  the  Geography  of  the 
Ancients,  were  described.  Each  volume  had  the 
bookplate  of  Simcoe  inserted,  and  the  price  asked 
was  a  modest  one.  I  telegraphed  my  order — 
rather  unseemly  haste,  it  would  appear  for  books 
published  two  hundred  years  ago — and  secured 
these  most  desirable  relics  of  a  picturesque  and 
outstanding  figure  in  the  early  history  of  Upper 
Canada.  The  volumes  are  in  excellent  shape, 
and  the  bookplate  is  inscribed  ”Lt.  Col.  Simcoe, 
Wolford  Lodge,”  above  which  is  the  family  crest 
with  a  motto  that  to  the  intensely  loyal  soldier- 
governor  was  a  guiding  principle  through  life: 
“Non  sibi  sed  patriae.” 
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In  1775  Simcoe  saw  his  first  service  in 
America.  He  was  then  an  enthusiastic  ensign  of 
twenty-three,  and  if  his  young  mind  had  enter¬ 
tained  any  doubt  about  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  in  His  Majesty’s  American  provinces, 
it  was  soon  dispelled.  As  he  came  ashore  from 
the  transport  on  that  fair  June  day,  Boston  was 
in  mad  tumult,  and  cannon  roared  out  a  rude 
welcome.  It  transpired  that  a  most  bitter  dispute 
was  in  progress  about  the  possession  of  a  certain 
eminence,  known  locally  as  Bunker  Hill.  Two 
years  later,  as  captain  of  a  company  in  the  40th 
regiment,  he  fought  with  gallantry  and  resource 
in  Lord  Howe’s  success  against  Washington  at 
Brandywine,  and  shortly  afterwards  was  appoint¬ 
ed  major  in  the  Queen’s  Rangers.  This  regiment 
of  green  clad  loyalists,  with  which  Simcoe’s  name 
is  so  intimately  associated,  rendered  magnificent 
service  to  the  Royal  cause  through  the  weary 
years  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  time  and 
again  earned  the  warmest  praise  of  the  British 
generals  by  exploits  of  almost  incredible  daring. 
But  the  year  1781  brought  the  disaster  of  York- 
town,  and  Simcoe  with  his  gallant  Rangers 
shared  in  the  defeat  of  Cornwallis  on  that  gloomy 
day. 

With  a  celerity  which  the  war-office  has  not 
always  displayed  in  matters  of  this  kind,  the 
regiment  was  honourably  inscribed  on  the  British 
roster,  and  the  rank  of  the  officers  made  perman¬ 
ent,  in  recognition  of  their  distinguished  service 
in  America.  I  possess  the  original  letter  from  Sir 
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George  Yonge,  Secretary  of  War,  to  Simcoe, 
sending  hearty  congratulations  on  this  event. 
Here  is  the  message: 


Private. 

Sir: 


War  Office, 
January  21,  1783. 


It  gives  me  the  greatest  Satisfaction  to  be  able  (to) 
acquaint  you  that  the  Corps  you  command  is  placed  on 
the  British  Establishment  and  will  be  Provided  for 
accordingly.  This  you  will  have  received  official  In¬ 
formation  of,  but  I  could  not  refuse  myself  the  pleasure 
of  adding  the  share  I  have  in  what  you  must  feel  in 
having  obtained  for  the  Corps  this  Reward  of  their 
Services,  and  I  have  only  to  add  my  sincere  Congratula¬ 
tions  to  you  on  the  event,  which  I  understand  and  hope 
there  is  every  reason  to  think,  is  full  of  Happiness  to 
you  in  Private  Life;  every  Satisfaction  you  may  receive 
in  Publick  or  in  Private  Life  will  be  no  more  than  is  due 
to  your  merit,  and  most  heartily  wished  by 
Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 
Humble  Servant, 

Geo.  Yonge. 


Col.  Simcoe. 


To  Dr.  George  H.  Locke,  chief  librarian  of 
Toronto,  who  has  done  so  much  to  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  Simcoe  and  the  Queen’s  Rangers,  I 
sent  a  photographic  print  of  the  original  letter, 
and  received  the  following  note  in  reply: 


Many  thanks  for  your  kindness  in  sending  me  the 
print  of  that  interesting  letter.  I  appreciate  your  thought¬ 
fulness  and  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  see  the  advertisement 
in  Maggs*.  No  doubt  you  do  not  share  that  sorrow. 

Sincerely, 


Geo.  H.  Locke. 


Back  in  England,  Simcoe  enjoyed  a  few  years 


of  tranquility  after  the  turmoil  of  his  strenuous 


active  service.  In  1790  he  was  elected  to  Parlia¬ 


ment,  and  supported  Pitt’s  measure,  which  not 

*  (It  was  from  the  catalogue  of  Maggs  Brothers,  autograph 
dealers  of  London,  England,  that  I  secured  the  Yonge  letter.) 
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only  divided  the  huge  region  of  Quebec  into  the 
new  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  but 
created  an  acrimonious  debate,  which  cleft  in 
twain  also,  the  historic  friendship  of  Fox  and 
Burke. 

The  summer  of  1792  finds  him  established 
as  the  first  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper 
Canada,  with  the  tiny  settlement  of  Newark  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  river,  as  his  temporary 
capital.  His  talented  wife,  whose  busy  brush  and 
pencil  gave  us  many  priceless  glimpses  of  the 
rugged  scenery  of  that  day,  and  his  infant  son 
Frank,  were  with  him.  Against  the  rude  back¬ 
ground  of  pioneer  life  in  the  forest,  the  activities 
of  this  zealous  Imperialist  stand  out  in  picturesque 
relief.  Two  months  after  his  arrival,  the  first 
parliament  of  Upper  Canada  was  opened.  The 
Queen’s  Rangers  were  on  hand — a  new  regiment 
with  the  old  name,  just  out  from  England — and 
the  presence  of  these  troops;  the  comely  figure 
of  the  Governor,  resplendent  in  military  uniform; 
the  members  of  the  House  arriving  on  horseback 
or  in  bark  canoes ;  the  sturdy  settlers  and  Indians 
who  were  interested  onlookers;  were  all  factors 
that  made  this  ceremony  an  impressive  affair, 
despite  the  lowly  appearance  of  the  legislative 
buildings. 

But  Newark  as  a  capital,  had  a  very  brief 
history.  Simcoe  was  a  soldier,  and  did  not  want 
the  chief  town  of  his  new  province  within  range 
of  the  guns  of  a  foreign  fort.  He  coasted  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  in  search  of  a  safer 
site,  and  on  a  bright  Saturday  morning  in  May, 
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1  793,  entered  Toronto  bay.  Almost  everything 
about  the  place  seems  to  have  appealed  to  the 
practical  governor  except  the  name.  This,  he  said, 
was  “outlandish”,  and  promptly  discarded  it  for 
York,  a  compliment  to  the  king’s  son,  Frederick, 
Duke  of  York.  With  characteristic  energy, 
Simcoe  set  about  the  founding  of  the  future 
capital.  And,  while  the  first,  rough,  pioneer  steps 
were  being  taken,  that  were  to  lead,  eventually, 
from  the  few  Indian  huts  clustered  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Don,  to  the  magnificent  Queen  city 
of  to-day,  the  soldier-governor  carefully  super¬ 
vised  the  work,  living  the  while,  in  an  ingenious 
sort  of  canvas  house,  once  the  property  of 
Captain  Cook,  and  used  by  that  famous  explorer 
in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

A  great  military  highway,  running  north  and 
south,  was  cut  through  the  forest  by  Simcoe’s 
Rangers,  and  named  Yonge  street,  in  honour  of 
the  friendly  Sir  George  Yonge  at  the  war  office  A 
Another  road,  planned  to  be  the  main  highway 
east  and  west,  as  Yonge  street  was  north  and 
south,  was  constructed  also,  and  named  Dundas 
street,  after  a  distinguished  Scottish  statesman  of 
Simcoe’s  day;  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Dundas, 
afterwards  Viscount  Melville.  So  completely  did 

*My  respect  for  Simcoe's  friend  received  a  rude  jolt  recently. 
Sir  George  Yonge  was  the  first  Governor  of  Cape  Colony,  and 
associated  with  him,  I  wrote  to  the  Chief-librarian  of  Cape 
thinking  perhaps  that  South  Africa  possessed  some  place-names 
Town  for  enlightenment.  I  quote  a  heartfelt  excerpt  from  his 
reply: 

“No  street  or  place  in  South  Africa  is  named  after  Sir  George 
Yonge,  which  is  hardly  surprising,  as  he  was  a  corrupt  old 
scoundrel,  noteworthy  for  but  little  beyond  the  foundation  of  the 
first  theatre  in  Cape  Town.  .  .  .  Yonge  caine  here  to  mend  a 
fortune  strained  by  a  very  expensive  election  in  England.’’  etc.,  etc. 
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Dundas  control  political  power  in  his  native  land, 
that  he  was  jocularly  known  as  “Harry  the  Ninth, 
of  Scotland.’’  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

I  have  a  holograph  letter  written  by  Dundas 
in  my  collection.  It  is  not  addressed  to  Simcoe, 
nor  is  it  of  Canadian  interest,  apart  from  the 
associations  of  the  name;  but  it  is  interesting  for 
its  own  sake,  and  echoes  in  an  intimate  way  the 
momentous  politics  of  the  great  Napoleon’s  day. 

The  letter  is  addressed  to  another  statesman  of 
some  eminence,  William  Huskisson,  who,  as  a 
mere  youth  of  twenty-five,  was  under-secretary 
for  war,  and  the  colonies,  and  throughout  his 
career,  a  recognized  authority  on  international 
trade.  Huskisson  had  the  morbid  distinction  of 
being  the  victim  of  the  first  railroad  fatality. 
During  the  ceremonies  attending  the  opening  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  in  1830, 
he  became  confused  after  a  meeting  with  the 


A 


Conclusion  of  Holograph  Letter  of  Henry  Dundas. 
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Duke  of  Wellington,  with  whom  he  had 
quarreled,  and  stepped  backward  in  the  way  of 
Stephenson’s  famous  engine,  the  “Rocket.”  He 
was  so  grievously  hurt  that  he  died  the  same  day. 
In  an  attempt  to  save  his  life,  the  unfortunate 
statesman  was  placed  on  the  locomotive  and 
carried  to  surgical  help  at  the  then  incredible  rate 
of  thirty-four  miles  an  hour — an  outburst  of 
speed  that  astonished  the  world.  Here  is  the 
Dundas  letter,  voicing  in  no  uncertain  terms,  his 
disgust  with  the  short-lived  Peace  of  Amiens, 
negotiated  in  1802  by  the  Addington  ministry: 

Edinburgh, 

16th  February,  1802. 

Dear  Huskisson: 

I  read  the  Debate  on  the  army  extraordinaries  with 
the  utmost  astonishment,  and  the  same  sensation  is  felt 
here  universally.  Immediately  on  reading  the  news¬ 
papers  I  wrote  to  William  Dundas  my  approbation  of 
what  he  had  done.  I  never  felt  otherwise  but  that  Mr. 
Addington’s  coquettry  with  Mr.  Tierny  would  bring 
him  into  a  scrape.  That  seems  now  to  be  arrived,  un¬ 
less  he  can  explain  the  circumstance  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  satis¬ 
faction,  in  a  very  clear  way.  I  know  not  what  it  is  in 
England  and  Ireland,  but  I  know  with  certainty  that 
the  present  government  enjoys  no  confidence  in  Scot¬ 
land,  except  what  it  derives  from  the  supposed  support 
and  countenance  of  Mr.  Pitt.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
Mr.  Pitt  will  feel  himself  awkward  on  Sir  Francis 
Burdett’s  motion.  Surely  at  any  time  we  might  have 
got  a  better  peace  than  the  present.  Why  then  continue 
the  war?  The  more  I  think  of  the  peace,  the  more 
despondency  I  feel  from  it,  and  I  see  no  ground  to  hope 
for  any  improvement  of  it  at  Amiens.  Would  the  new 
usurpation  of  Italy  have  happened,  or  would  it  have 
been  equally  formidable  if  we  had  retained  Malta?  His 
doing  it  at  this  moment  is  too  contemptuous  of  us,  not 
that,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  permanency  of  Buono- 
parte’s  power  is  increased  by  it.  I  shall  return  to  London 
whenever  the  discussions  on  the  definitive  treaty  are 
over;  not  that  I  mean  to  give  myself  any  trouble  with 
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the  House  of  Commons  when  I  do  arrive  there. 

Remember  me  kindly  to  Mrs.  Huskisson,  and  I 
remain, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Henry  Dundas. 

Yonge  street,  Dundas  street,  and  other  saga¬ 
cious  undertakings  of  the  enterprising  Simcoe, 
which  opened  up  a  vast  region  for  settlement  in 
the  rich,  new-born  province  of  Upper  Canada, 
were  surveyed  by  a  man  who  seems  to  have 
gloried  in  the  free,  wild  life  of  the  forest.  His 
name  was  Augustus  Jones,  and  he  married  an 
Indian  bride  at  the  Grand  River.  His  son,  Peter 
Jones  (Sacred  Waving  Feathers),  who  became  a 
renowned  missionary  to  the  Indians,  tells  us  his 
father’s  duties  kept  him  from  home  for  long 
periods,  and  that  in  his  absence  the  household 
reverted  to  the  primitive  redskin  life  of  wandering 
in  the  woods,  often  with  charcoal  blackened  faces, 
to  conciliate  the  Munedoos  (goblins),  that  lurked 
about  their  path.  A  New  Testament,  translated 
into  the  O jibway  language,  and  bearing  on  the 
fly-leaf  an  inscription  and  signature  of  Peter 
Jones,  is  one  of  my  treasured  volumes. 


V. 

Over  the  same  primeval  woodlands  where 
little  Peter  Jones  and  his  mother  restlessly  wan¬ 
dered  ;  over  the  rich  and  fertile  valley  where  flows 
the  broad  Grand  River;  reigned,  with  paternal 
care,  Joseph  Brant,  greatest  of  Indian  chieftains, 
accepted  champion  of  his  race,  warrior,  loyalist, 
councillor.  Valiantly  had  Brant  and  his  braves 
served  Britain  in  her  long  fight  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonists,  and,  when  the  quarrel  was  ended, 
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their  position  in  the  new  republic,  was,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  even  less  comfortable  and  more  precarious 
than  that  of  the  white  loyalists.  But  the  faith 
and  sacrifice  of  the  Indian  tribes  was  for  a  time 
forgotten  by  the  “Great  Father”  over  the  sea,  and 
it  was  largely  due  to  the  courage  and  eloquence 
of  Brant  that  consideration  was  given  to  their 
need. 


From  General  Haldimand,  was  secured, 
eventually,  a  grant  of  land  “six  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  Grand  River,  from  source  to  mouth,” 
and  to  this  virgin  territory  the  tawny  allies  of  the 
British  crown  migrated,  their  former  home  in  the 
prosperous  Mohawk  Valley  becoming  a  dream 
and  a  memory.  A  little  church,  the  first  one  in 
Upper  Canada,  was  built  by  Brant  at  the  new 
settlement,  and  stands  to  this  day;  while  a  boom 
placed  across  the  Grand  by  the  great  chief,  to 
simplify  crossing,  and  known  as  “Brant’s  ford,” 
accounts  in  a  sufficiently  obvious  way  for  the 
name  of  the  pleasant  city  which  has  grown 
around  the  site.  Unversed  in  legal  technicalities, 
the  Indians  supposed  that  the  lands  granted  for 
their  “use  and  possession  forever”  were  truly  and 
indefeasibly  their  own,  beyond  condition  or  dis¬ 
pute.  But,  with  the  advent  of  white  settlers,  and 
the  sale  or  lease  to  them  of  lands,  trouble  com¬ 
menced,  and  endless  complications  ensued. 
Signed  by  Joseph  Brant,  I  have  among  my 
treasures,  the  original  draft  of  a  letter  to  Lt. 
Governor  Simcoe,  on  this  contentious  subject. 
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Here  it  is: 


Sir: 


Grand  River, 

April  3rd,  1796. 


Agreeable  to  my  last  letter,  having  communicated 
to  the  Chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations  concerned,  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Sketch  of  a  deed  of  the  lands  on  Grand 
River  you  pleased  to  send  us. 

I  am  sorry  to  acquaint  your  Excellency,  that  it  is  not 
altogether  to  their  wishes,  as  they  apprehend  it  might 
injure  their  posterity,  by  leaving  them  liable  to  lose  their 
possessions  by  some  imprudent  step,  and  think  the 
penalty  much  too  severe. 

i  am  sorry  to  observe  that  we  have  differed  in  opin¬ 
ion  from  Your  Excellency  on  both  the  deeds  you  have 
offered  us,  which  we  doubt  not  you  imagined  to  be  for 
our  interest,  though  we  thought  quite  otherwise;  and  if 
it  is  not  in  Your  Excellency’s  power  to  give  us  a  better, 
we  will  not  trouble  you  any  further,  but  will  remain 
contented  with  that  we  received  from  General  Haldi- 
mand,  and  his  promises,  from  which  we  consider  the 
land  to  be  absolutely  our  own. 

We  have  no  objection  to  making  the  first  proposals 
to  Your  Excellency,  or  whoever  might  preside  at  the 
head  of  affairs  in  Upper  Canada,  of  becoming  leasees  to 
our  land;  and  should  they  come  up  to  the  terms  offered 
by  others  we  will  certainly  give  them  the  preference, 
agreeable  to  the  sentiment  of  affection  we  have  always 
testified  to  our  friends  the  English,  and  readiness  we 
have  continually  shewn  to  serve  them,  whenever  in  our 
power,  and  hope  we  shall  never  have  any  reason  to 
deviate  from  it. 

As  Your  Excellency  assured  us  (the  Five  Nations) 
in  our  requests  concerning  Sally  Ainse’s  land,  that  she 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  it,  we  would  wish  to 
know  how  it  is  she  has  not  yet  got  it,  and  we  would 
think  it  very  hard  should  the  land-jobbing  Detroit  mer¬ 
chants  gain  against  Sally  Ainse,  and  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  an  answer  on  that  subject,  by  the  bearer. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  greatest  respect 
Your  most  Obedient  and  Humble  Servant, 
on  behalf  of  the  Five  Nations: 

Joseph  Brant. 

!Lt.  Gove.  Simcoe, 

(per  Mr.  Wilson’s  express  from  Detroit). 
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Whatever  else  may  have  been  overlooked  in 
Simcoe’s  reply  to  this  human  document,  let  us 
hope  the  affairs  of  Sally  were  satisfactorily  put 
in  order. 

On  two  occasions  Brant  visited  England, 
where  his  manly  bearing,  polished  manners,  and 
a  remarkable  fluency  of  expression,  made  him  a 
favorite  in  the  highest  society.  Presented  at  Court, 
his  native  independence  forbade  him  kiss  the  hand 
of  the  king,  though,  he  smilingly  explained,  he 
would  gladly  kiss  the  queen’s  hand.  It  was  during 
his  second  visit  to  London,  in  1785,  that  a  comi¬ 
cal  incident  occurred,  which  is  well  worth  re¬ 
telling.  Invited  to  a  fashionable  masquerade  at 
the  height  of  the  season,  Brant  appeared  in  a  rich 
and  gorgeous  adaptation  of  his  costume  as  chief 
of  the  Mohawks,  tomahawk,  scalping  knife  and 
all.  Easily,  he  was  the  most  spectacular  figure  at 
the  show,  and,  as  with  proud  and  stately  steps 
he  walked  from  room  to  room,  admiring  eyes 
followed  his  progress.  Silent  among  the  garru¬ 
lous,  grave  and  dignified  amid  the  frivolous 
throng;  a  high  degree  of  curiosity  arose  as  to  who 
he  was,  and  how  he  spake.  One  reckless  youth, 
dizened  as  a  Turk,  approached  the  great  Chief, 
and  failing  to  get  any  response  to  several  pointed 
remarks,  brought  things  to  an  issue  by  grabbing 
Brant’s  nose,  in  no  gentle  way.  Instantly  there 
was  a  blood-curdling  yell,  the  wild  war-whoop  of 
the  Mohawks  rent  the  air,  and  the  frightened 
youth,  held  fast  by  the  powerful  grasp  of  Brant’s 
long  fingers  in  his  hair,  beheld  a  glittering  toma¬ 
hawk,  raised  menacingly  above  his  hapless  head. 
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Women  screamed,  and  for  an  instant  men 
turned  pale.  Then  the  warlike  stranger  replaced 
the  weapon  in  his  girdle,  chuckled  softly  with 
delight,  and  walked  quietly  away  from  the 
astonished  Turk.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the 
guests  realized  that  here  was  no  imitation  brave, 
but  Thayendenagea,  chief  of  the  Mohawks,  in 
the  flesh. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  true  significance  of 
Indian  friendship  and  valour  during  the  fateful 
days  when  the  foundations  of  Canadian  nation¬ 
hood  were  being  laid  has  ever  been  well  appreci¬ 
ated.  No  sooner  had  the  hardy  loyalist  pioneers 
established  themselves  in  a  degree  of  comfort,  on 
the  fringe  of  the  forest  along  the  border,  than 
they  were  called  upon  to  defend  their  hard-won 
homes  against  a  powerful  foe.  And  if  the  heart 
and  soul  of  that  epic  defense — Isaac  Brock — had 
not  been  served  so  faithfully  by  his  Indian  allies, 
the  War  of  1812  might  not  have  formed  so  proud 
a  chapter  in  our  country’s  story.  For  the  few 
hundreds  of  tawny  fighters  who  sprang  to  his 
side,  comprised  a  most  formidable  portion  of  his 
little  army,  and  everywhere  fought  well.  At  the 
very  outset  of  the  campaign  when  the  American 
General,  Hull,  with  his  ’Army  of  the  West’’  in¬ 
vaded  Canada,  the  people  he  came  to  conquer 
not  only  refused  to  be  at  all  impressed  with  the 
bombast  of  his  proclamations,  but  roving  bands 

of  Indians  so  harassed  the  doughty  soldier,  that 

■-_<  .(  .  1 

captured  despatches,  addressed  to  his  colleagues 
were  found  to  be  literally  saturated  with  despond¬ 
ency.  How  Brock  and  the  dauntless  Tecumseh 
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Conclusion  of  original  draft  of  Letter  from  Joseph  Brant  to 
Governor  Simcoe,  regarding  Indian  lands. 


rnoviscs  or  \  ISAAC  BROCK,  F.fquire,  Prefiknt  of  the  Province  af  Ufftr  CjmJj, 
upper  Canada  |  and  Major  General  Command, ng  His  Xiajtjiys  Frees  tAcr,m,  &c,(3eMc. 
TO  A  1. 1;  WHOM  II'  MAY  CONCERN— GREETING  : 


of 


THIS  LICENCE  is  Granted  to 

of  ihe  Town 

in  the  County  of  and  in  the  Difirift 

.  INN'  KEEPER,  to  keep  the  Houfe  known  by  the  Sign  of 

A.'  ,’V  '  _  within  the  laid  Town 

.aiijan.lnp  or  other  Houfe  of  Public  Entertainment,  arid  to  (ell  therein  by  Retail,  Wine, 
Jifihdyl  Rum,  or  other  Spirituous  Liquors,  to  be  confumed  within  the  lame — This  Li- 
cetjte.  to  be  in  forceumi!  the  fifth  dnv  ol  January 
#5’  SA  provided  that  the  faid 

{half,  dating  the  continuance  of  the  faid  Licence,  maintain 
and  keep  good  order  in  the  fai,l  Inn  or  \  loufe,  and  rfulv  obferve  all  fuch  rules,  regula¬ 
tions,  matters  and  things,  relpecting  Inns  o  other  Houfes  of  Public  Entertainment,  as 
by  any  Att  or  AOs  made  or  to  be  made,  by  the  Parliament  of  this  Province,  are,  or  Ihall 
■be  eoacied  and  declared. 

GIVEN  under  my  Handand  Seal,  at  Arms,  at 
County  of  this 

one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and 
ye'ar  of  his  Majelly’s  Reign, 


By  Bis  Honor’s  Camrnanz* 


in  the 
day  of 
in  the 


— 

oECFlVF.D  fom  theiVul 

fh?  Io  n  t,i  On,  Vm  .J  Sixteen  <hil!'.««,  Starlit,;,  bain;  tbs  oririml  Sttwte  t>«]r,  on  sac!,  ticutt,  and  litceirif,  tic  fa*  rfl»u& 
ShUSnsi,  Lawfal  Money  ot  tlsu  ProatCM,  Scot,  the  aiiiucoal  Dot;  iKijoicd  on  the  fame  by  Ac  leghlatura. 


‘‘The  War 

°f 

Queenstown' 


Document  signed  by  Captain  (Sir)  Philip  Broke  on  H.  M.  S. 

“Shannon.” 
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made  an  easy  conquest  of  Hull,  the  Fort  of 
Detroit  and  the  whole  territory  of  Michigan,  is  a 
story  familiar  to  every  Canadian  schoolboy.  From 
Mrs.  Adeline  Roberts,  autograph  dealer  of  New 
York  city,  I  have  recently  secured  two  or  three 
documents  signed  by  Genera!  Hull  at  Detroit, 
very  shortly  before  the  fall  of  that  fortress.  The 
first  one,  dated  the  25th  of  July,  1812,  under  the 
heading,  “General  Orders”,  appoints  one,  Joseph 
Watson,  Esq.,  paymaster  of  “the  volunteers  and 
militia  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  and  all  other 
troops  of  this  army,  until  the  pleasure  of  the 
President  of  the  U.  S.  is  known.”  The  advent  of 
Brock,  a  few  days  later,  would  doubtless  detract 
from  any  little  pleasure  the  President  may  have 
taken  in  this  appointment.  On  the  second  docu¬ 
ment,  the  signature  of  Hull  is  attached  to 
authorize  the  pajmient  of  $11.50  to  John 
Whipple,  who  has  rendered  an  account  for  that 
amount  to  the  United  States.  Here  are  the  items 
which  make  up  the  modest  little  bill : 

To  the  use  of  a  boat  for  the  purpose  of  trans¬ 


porting  the  baggage  of  the  army,  from  the 

Rapids  of  the  Miami  to  Detroit  . $5.00 

To  3]/2  bushels  of  corn . $3.50 

To  the  use  of  my  horse  and  man,  impressed 

for  one  day  to  carry  a  sick  man  . $1.50 

To  1  bag  . $1.50 


$11.50 

The  War  of  1812,  it  would  seem,  was  carried 
on  most  economically.  Another  account  against 
the  U.  S.  is  the  third  item  signed  by  William 
Hull.  This  time  it  is  rendered  by  Elijah  Brush, 
who  had  provided  “forty  2  inch  plank,  for  scaling 
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ladders,  at  50  cents  each.”  As  the  date  of  this 
transaction  was  the  1 2th  of  August,  only  four 
days  before  the  surrender,  it  has  been  suggested, 
rather  unkindly,  that  the  ladders  were  required 
to  prevent  congestion  at  the  gate  of  the  fort,  when 
the  garrison  came  out  to  lay  down  their  arms  to 
Brock. 

Trifling  in  themselves,  the  foregoing  relics,  by 
their  relation  to  Brock’s  bold  stroke  at  Detroit, 
assume  a  unique  interest,  and  are  valued  by  the 
author  for  that  reason.  They  are  inserted  in  a 
copy  of  Gen.  Hull’s  Military  and  Civil  Life,  a 
volume  published  in  1847,  by  members  of  the 
soldier’s  family,  who  point  to  the  splendid  record 
he  made  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  attempt 
to  vindicate  his  conduct  in  the  later  campaign. 
Similar  in  design,  is  a  book  which  bears  on  its 
back  the  somewhat  astonishing  title  The  War  of 
Queenstown,  a  caption  which  undergoes  a  radi¬ 
cal  change  on  the  title-page,  where  it  becomes 
the  “Affair”  at  Queenstown.  In  this  little  book, 
printed  in  1836,  and  now  extremely  rare,  Lt.  Col. 
Solomon  Van  Rensselaer,  defends  his  relative  of 
the  same  name,  who  commanded  the  American 
force,  against  the  onslaughts  of  his  critics,  and 
frankly  lays  the  blame  for  his  country’s  defeat 
on  the  blue  funk  of  a  certain  officer,  who,  with 
his  troops,  never  left  the  safe  side  of  the  river. 
Certainly,  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer  himself 
fought  with  commendable  gallantry  at  this 
famous  battle,  and  received  many  wounds.  A 
letter  of  his  is  laid  in  my  copy  of  the  book.  Of 
the  beloved  Canadian  hero,  whose  name  is  for- 
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ever  linked  with  the  glorious  victory  on  Queens- 
ton  Heights,  I  possess  but  one  relic,  an  auto¬ 
graph  signature.  It  is  attached  to  an  innkeeper’s 
license,  which  however,  has  not  been  made  out 
to  any  member  of  that  jovial  fraternity,  but  was 
probably  one  of  several  signed  in  advance  by 
Brock,  as  President  of  the  province,  so  that  the 
public  revenue  would  not  suffer  during  his 
absence  in  the  field.  The  insertion  of  this  docu¬ 
ment  in  my  copy  of  Read’s  Life  and  Times  of 
Sir  Isaac  Brock,  has  greatly  enhanced  the  interest 
and  value  of  the  volume. 

With  unlimited  confidence,  in  the  summer  of 
1812,  the  Americans  had  started  their  aggressive 
operations  in  Canada;  the  following  winter  found 
them  smarting  under  humiliating  reverses.  Some 
hard  fighting  occurred  tKe  following  year  also, 
when  the  slender  Canadian  forces  gave  an  ex¬ 
cellent  account  of  themselves,  valiantly  returning 
blow  for  blow.  On  the  Niagara  frontier,  large 
American  forces  compelled  the  retreat  of  the  far 
outnumbered  defenders ;  but  the  brilliant  exploits 
of  the  Canadian  militia  and  their  Indian  allies,  at 
Beaver  Dams  and  Stoney  Creek,  effectually  saved 
the  situation.  At  the  latter  encounter,  two 
American  generals,  Chandler  and  Winder,  were 
captured.  Winder,  who  had  been  exchanged,  was 
entrusted,  in  1  ^1  4,  with  the  defence  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  but  decamped  with  such  rapidity,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  British  troops,  that  only  the  advance 
guard  of  the  latter  was  engaged,  and  little  more 
than  a  hundred  Americans  were  captured. 
W  ritten  only  three  days  before  he  abandoned  the 
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capital  of  his  country  to  its  fate,  I  possess  a  his¬ 
toric  letter  of  Winder’s,  addressed  to  Secretary 
of  State  (afterwards  President)  James  Monroe, 
seeking  urgent  military  information,  and  express¬ 
ing  his  intention  of  moving  from  Washington 
in  the  direction  of  the  woodyard” ;  a  phrase 
which  a  medical  friend  of  mine  insists,  means 
“the  tall  timbers.’’ 

Here  is  the  letter: 

Washington, 

August  21st,  1814. 
Sir: 

I  send  you  by  the  express,  a  bundle  of  stationery. 
It  is  of  the  last  importance  for  me  to  obtain  the  earliest 
and  most  precise  intelligence.  When  I  move  from  here, 
it  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the  woodyard,  and  probably 
to-day.  I  particularly  wish  to  know  the  number  of 
vessels  in  the  Patuxent  and  Potomac,  as  well  as  the 
best  estimate  of  the  force.  Direct  your  express  to  find 
me  wherever  I  may  be. 

In  haste,  I  am  very  sincerely 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  Winder. 

Hon’ble  Col.  Monroe. 

Fighting  of  the  utmost  audacity  and  spirit 
characterized  the  naval  phase  of  the  War  of  1812 
on  both  sides,  although  some  American  histori¬ 
ans  would  have  us  believe  that  Britain’s  activities 
on  the  sea  during  that  campaign  were  a  dismal 
failure.  Even  one  or  two  Canadian  writers  have 
been  unnecessarily  apologetic  on  the  subject.  But 
it  is  a  real  delight  to  turn  to  the  sane,  convincing 
pages  of  that  altogether  inspiring  book,  The 
Glorious  “Shannon’s”  Old  Blue  Duster,  and  read 
the  story  of  the  naval  combat  once  again,  from 
the  frank  and  fearless  pen  of  C.  H.  J.  Snider, 
nautical  expert,  and  lover  of  the  sea.  Here, 
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without  a  trace  of  prejudice  or  jingoism,  the 
results  of  the  warfare  on  the  ocean  are  carefully 
weighed  and  tabulated.  And  he  would  be  a  poor 
Briton,  indeed,  who  felt  no  thrill  of  pride  or 
quickening  of  the  pulse  at  the  record  of  British 
modesty  and  humanity  in  triumph,  or  calm  for¬ 
titude  in  disaster.  Nor  has  any  other  writer  re¬ 
motely  approached  the  intense  realism,  or  vivid 
action  with  which  Mr.  Snider  re-creates  the 
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Letter  from  General  Winder  to  James  Monroe,  shortly  before  the 
evacuation  of  Washington 
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dramatic,  sportsmanlike  duel  between  the 
Shannon  and  the  Chesapeake,  off  Boston  harbour 
on  that  fair  June  day  of  1  81  3.  My  copy  of  that 
splendid  book  has  been  enriched  by  the  insertion 
of  a  frail  and  time-stained  scrap  of  paper,  bearing 
in  faded  ink,  the  signature  of  Captain  Philip  B.  V. 
Broke,  above  which  is  a  humble  record  regarding 
flour,  and  other  stores  on  board  H.  M.  S. 
Shannon,  at  Halifax,  March,  1^13.  And  speak¬ 
ing  of  Halifax,  I  am  reminded  that  this  fine  old 
city,  “The  Warden  of  the  Honour  of  the  North, 
as  Kipling  has  it;  into  which  the  Shannon,  with 
her  victorious,  but  sorely  stricken  captain,  led  her 
hard  won  prize;  was  so  called  in  compliment  to 
George  Montague  Dunk,  amiable  Earl  of  Hali¬ 
fax,  whose  zeal  in  the  development  of  Britain’s 
overseas  trade  earned  for  him  the  title,  “Father 
of  the  Colonies.”  His  energetic  support  at  the 
founding  of  the  colony  of  Nova  Scotia  was 
recognized  in  the  naming  of  the  capital,  and  I  am 
proud  to  possess  a  brief  holograph  letter  of  his, 
dated  1764.  According  to  this  letter  an  examin¬ 
ation  made  at  Dunkerque,  fortified  port  of 
France,  made  by  Lieutenant  Fraser,  disclosed  the 
fact  that  “the  Forts  and  Batteries  which  defended 
the  Entrance  of  the  Harbour  on  the  side  of  the 
Sea,  were  demolished  since  the  late  Peace.” 

VII. 

Of  the  many  histories  of  Canada,  so  far  print¬ 
ed,  there  is  none,  surely,  more  concise  or  fascinat¬ 
ing  than  the  wonderful  volume  published  in  1897, 
by  that  versatile  genius,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts 
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Therein,  with  characteristic  aptness,  the  author 
summarizes  the  results  to  Canada  of  the  War  of 
1812.  He  says,  in  part: 

"Canada  gained,  by  this  baptism  of  fire,  a  martial 
self-reliance,  the  germs  of  a  new  spirit  of  patriotism. 
She  learned  that  whether  of  French  or  English  blood, 
Scotch,  Irish,  or  German,  her  sons  were  one  in  loyal 
valour  when  the  enemy  came  against  her  gates.  Her 
devastated  homes,  the  blood  of  her  sons,  these  were  not 
too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  the  bond  of  brotherhood 
between  the  scattered  provinces.  The  bond  that  then 
first  made  itself  felt  from  Cape  Breton  to  the  Straits  of 
Mackinaw,  grew  secretly  but  surely  in  power  till  it  pro¬ 
claimed  itself  to  the  world  in  Confederation,  and 
reached  out  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.’’ 

About  midway  between  the  grave  days  of 
1812,  and  the  happy  year  of  Confederation, 
occurred  a  dramatic  interlude  of  considerable 
significance;  an  episode  which,  while  it  seemed 
to  be  a  serious  threat  against  the  cementing  of 
that  "bond  of  brotherhood”,  actually  did  much  to 
precipitate  reforms  that  made  easier  of  realization 
the  grand  ideal  of  a  united  Canada. 

That  event  was  the  Rebellion  of  1837-8. 
Whatever  of  folfy,  presumption,  and  delusion 
may  have  marred  the  methods  of  the  instigators 
of  the  rising,  in  their  zeal  for  reform;  two  facts 
stand  boldly  forth :  first,  there  were  many  wrongs 
to  be  righted;  second,  the  outbreak  certainly 
hastened  the  righting  of  them. 

In  Upper  Canada,  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
revolt  was  that  extraordinary  character,  William 
Lyon  MacKenzie.  Many  good  people,  particularly 
in  Toronto,  find  it  difficult  even  at  this  late  day, 
to  think  of  this  fiery  reformer  without  bitterness 
or  resentment.  But  if  his  faults  were  many,  so, 
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surely,  were  his  virtues.  One  has  but  to  think  of 
him  during  his  term  of  office  as  first  mayor  of 
Toronto,  personally  placing  the  victims  of  the 
terrible  cholera  epidemic  in  the  crude  waggon,  and 
driving  them  to  the  hospital- — a  task  declined  by 
everyone  else  in  the  panic-stricken  little  city  to 
realize  that  at  least,  Mackenzie  was  a  real  man. 
My  collection  of  Canadian  autographs  includes 
several  items  of  The  Little  Rebel  ,  and  I  would 
not  readily  part  with  any  one  of  them ;  for  I  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  that  the  ultimate  judgment  of 
history  will  assign  him  a  high  place  in  our 
country’s  Hall  of  Fame.  Perhaps  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  of  these  items,  is  a  brief  letter  written  by 
Mackenzie  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  1839,  just 
previous  to  his  trial  for  “setting  on  foot  a  military 
enterprise  at  Buffalo,  to  be  carried  on  against 
Upper  Canada,  a  part  of  the  Queen’s  dominions, 
at  a  time  when  the  United  States  were  at  peace 
with  Her  Majesty.”  The  letter  mentions  the  forth¬ 
coming  trial,  tells  of  a  letter  received  from  Mr. 
Benton,  U.  S.  District  Attorney,  about  the  prob¬ 
able  date  of  the  case  in  court,  and  concludes  with 
a  postscript,  in  which  Mackenzie  says:  “I  will  be 
at  Blossom  s  (a  hotel),  if  there  is  room.”  This 
note  is  inserted  in  my  copy  of  Charles  Lindsey’s 
William  Lyon  MacKenzie,  in  the  Makers  of 
Canada  series.  The  book  also  bears  an  inscription 
of  G.  G.  S.  Lindsey,  son  of  the  author,  and 
grandson  of  the  rebel.  From  a  mass  of  documents, 
letters  and  books  in  the  possession  of  the  Lind¬ 
seys,  a  non-sympathetic  Life  of  MacKenzie,  was 
compiled  by  the  late  William  Dawson  LeSueur, 
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of  Ottawa,  but  after  the  death  of  the  elder  Lind¬ 
sey,  the  book  was  suppressed  in  manuscript,  fol¬ 
lowing  a  long  fight  in  the  courts.  Possibly  for  the 
first  time,  the  full  story  of  the  writing  and  sup¬ 
pression  of  this  volume,  was  told  by  LeSueur  in 
two  long  letters  to  John  Reade,  Montreal  poet 
and  journalist.  These  epistles,  of  considerable 
literary  interest,  are  in  my  collection,  and  have 
been  published.* 

At  an  auction  sale  of  the  effects  of  William 
Kirby,  author  of  Le  Chien  d’Or,  I  purchased  a 
number  of  books  from  the  library.  Among  them 
was  a  neat  little  copy  of  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress, 
with  a  faded  signature  of  W.  L.  MacKenzie  insert¬ 
ed  on  the  title-page.  As  the  distinguished  novelist 
delighted  to  treasure  up  relics  of  many  notable 
people,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  wee  book  was 
once  owned  by  MacKenzie — not  unlikely  a 
memento  of  his  Queenston  days.  In  any  case, 
it  is  pleasing  to  possess  a  volume  associated  with 
two  eminent,  and  eminently  different,  names  in 
Canadian  affairs.  A  signed  copy  of  the  “Rules 
and  Standing  Orders  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  Canada,”  with  several  of  the  rules  under 
scored;  a  most  interesting  copy  of  the  “Appendix 
to  the  Journal  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
Upper  Canada”  for  the  year  1835,  with  “William 
Lyon  MacKenzie,  Printer,  Toronto”,  written  in 
bold  characters  on  the  cover,  and  inscribed  on  the 
title-page,  “For  Mr.  Robt.  McKay,  from  W.  L. 
MacKenzie”;  and  several  books  on  a  variety  of 
subjects,  bearing  his  signature,  are  also  included 
among  my  MacKenzie  items. 

*“John  Reade  and  His  Friends”,  (out  of  print). 
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There  were  other  elements  beside  the  grave 
and  the  grim  in  evidence,  during  the  rebellious 
upheaval  in  the  Canadas.  In  particular,  the  antics 
of  “Admiral”  Bill  Johnston,  notorious  river 
pirate,  stand  out  in  grotesque  relief  against  the 
sober  background  of  civil  strife,  like  a  comic  sup¬ 
plement  to  a  newspaper  full  of  gloomy  news. 
This  bold,  bad  bucaneer  was  a  native  of  Upper 
Canada  whose  knowledge  of  the  waterways  and 
landing  places  in  both  provinces  was  uncanny  in 
its  accuracy.  He  is  said  to  have  guided  the  invad¬ 
ing  Americans  across  the  Niagara  at  Queenston, 
to  an  obscure  pathway  behind  the  heights,  and 
for  this  traitorous  act,  his  Canadian  property  was 
confiscated.  Ever  afterwards  he  cherished  a  fervid 
hatred  tow7ard  Great  Britain,  and  vowed  to  be  a 
thorn  in  her  side.  Like  an  aquatic  Robin  Hood, 
Bill  and  his  merry  men,  including  his  four  stal¬ 
wart  sons,  roved  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Lake 
Ontario,  making  occasional  shore  raids  for  sup¬ 
plies  and  money.  When  pursued,  as  he  often  was, 
by  the  authorities  on  both  the  Canadian  and 
American  sides,  he  fled  to  the  endless  river 
intricacies  amid  the  Thousand  Islands,  a  region 
over  which  he  reigned  in  security,  like  a  king. 
His  favorite  craft  was  a  gaudily-painted,  twelve- 
oared  rowboat,  capable  of  carrying  twenty  men, 
yet  so  lightly  constructed  that  it  could  be  carried 
by  two.  On  a  dark  night  at  the  end  of  May,  1  83 8; 
the  vengeful  Bill,  with  thirteen  of  his  men,  all 
greased,  painted  and  feathered  like  Indians,  hid 
themselves  on  Wells  Island,  a  calling  place  for  the 
river  boats.  Thither,  in  due  course,  came  the 
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smart  little  steamer  “Sir  Robert  Peel”  for  wood. 
Wooding  over,  both  passengers  and  crew  retired 
for  the  night,  the  steamer  remaining  tied  at  the 
wharf.  Waiting  until  sleep  overcame  his  victims, 
the  buccaneer  led  his  desperadoes  aboard,  yelling 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  “Wake  up!  Wake  up!”  To 
this  rude  summons,  he  added,  with  a  grandilo¬ 
quence  which  the  situation  hardly  warranted: 
“The  Nations  are  at  War!”  One  by  one,  all  on 
board  were  coolly  relieved  of  their  money  and 
valuables,  including  any  clothing  of  quality  to 
which  the  fastidious  Bill  took  a  fancy;  then,  after 
driving  all  ashore,  the  ship  was  set  on  fire  and  cut 
adrift.  This  deed  was  supposed  to  avenge  the 
loss  of  the  “Caroline”,  the  steamer  which  was 
fired  by  a  band  of  volunteers  during  the  disturb¬ 
ances  in  Upper  Canada,  and  allowed  to  drift  to  its 
doom  in  a  spectacular  plunge  over  Niagara  Falls. 
Large  rewards  were  offered,  both  by  Canada  and 
the  U.  S.,  for  the  capture  of  the  doughty 
“admiral”,  following  this  exploit,  and  he  was 
eventually  landed  in  jail.  He  escaped,  however, 
almost  immediately,  and  was  not  re-captured.  A 
curiously  spelt  letter,  marked  with  the  stains  of 
time,  and  written  by  the  notorious  Bill,  while  in 
hiding  at  Philadelphia,  is  in  my  collection. 

One  other  item  associated  with  the  rebellion 
of  ’37.  It  is  a  document  dated  at  Brussels,  in  the 
historic  year  of  Waterloo,  and  signed  by  Sir  John 
Colborne.  Colborne,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
the  governor  of  Upper  Canada,  who,  on  his  way 
home  to  England,  was  detained  in  the  lower 
province  at  the  time  of  the  serious  insurrection 
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there,  and  whose  stern  measures  led  to  its  speedy 
suppression.  All  the  glory  of  Waterloo  shines 
about  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Yet, 
there  are  earnest  authorities  who  confidently  point 
to  Colborne,  as  the  real  victor  in  that  brilliant 
fight.  He  was  posted,  with  his  command,  at  the 
extreme  right  of  the  British  position,  waiting  for 
the  French  attack.  When  it  became  evident  that 
Napoleon  s  plan  was  not  to  turn  the  British  line, 
but  to  break  through  it,  Colborne  moved  his 
troops  forward,  ready  to  pour  in  a  flank  fire  on 
the  advancing  foe.  As  the  Emperor’s  battle-tried 
veterans,  the  Old  Guard,  made  their  gallant 
charge,  the  future  governor  of  Upper  Canada, 
described  by  Napier  as  “a  man  of  singular  talent 
for  war,”  suddenly  fired  a  terrific  volley  into  the 
flank  of  the  dense  column,  then  charged  and 
routed  it.  This  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  the 
decisive  blow  at  Waterloo,  but  it  was  an  exploit, 
surely,  which  deserved  more  than  the  faint  praise 
which  the  Iron  Duke  bestowed  on  Colborne. 

VIII. 

In  the  United  States,  the  cult  of  the  “Signers” 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  and  distinctive 
feature  of  autograph  collecting.  Letters  and 
documents,  written  or  signed  by  the  men  who 
attached  their  names  to  the  history  making  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  are  eagerly  sought  by 
enthusiasts  in  the  republic,  and  some  of  the 
rarest  specimens,  entirely  out  of  reach  of  any  but 
the  very  wealthy  devotee,  have  been  sold  at 
phenomenal  prices.  For  a  brief  letter  of  Button 
Gwinnett,  the  scarcest  name  of  them  all,  $22,500 
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was  paid  at  an  auction  sale  in  New  York  recently. 
One  wonders  if  the  day  will  ever  come  when 
Canadian  collectors,  now  so  few  and  far  between, 
will  seek  one-half  so  keenly  for  the  autographs  of 
the  Fathers  of  Confederation;  or  if  the  auction 
rooms  of  Montreal  or  Toronto  will  ever  see  excit¬ 
ed  bidders  send  the  prices  soaring  for  choice  let¬ 
ters  of  John  A.  Macdonald,  or  D’Arcy  McGee? 

For  some  time  I  have  been  trying  to  complete 
an  autograph  set  of  the  “Fathers”,  but  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  slow,  and  the  task  is  far  from  completed. 
1  have,  however,  many  of  the  familiar  names,  and 
every  little  while,  a  new  one  is  secured.  Before 
me  is  a  delightful  relic  of  the  early  years  of  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald.  It  is  the  French  Grammar 
used  by  him  as  a  schoolboy  in  Kingston,  and 
besides  several  signatures  in  English,  written, 
boy  like,  in  various  places  and  at  various  angles, 
the  youthful  hand  of  the  future  premier  has  in¬ 
scribed  his  name  also,  in  French;  though  the 
immaculate  condition  of  the  text  would  suggest 
that  young  John  in  his  school  days  at  least,  was 
not  studying  that  language  with  any  undue 
enthusiasm.  The  inscription  on  the  fly-leaf  reads: 
“John  Macdonald’s  Property,  Kingston,  May 
23rd,  1823.”  and  the  penmanship  is  excellent  for 
a  boy  of  ten.  On  the  next  page,  the  capital  “A” 
of  the  title  has  been  made  to  serve  as  the  second 
initial,  in  another  signature  of  the  coming  states¬ 
man.  Evidently  the  schoolbook  was  treasured  by 
Sir  John,  for  the  bookplate  of  his  mature  years 
is  inserted  cn  the  inside  cover. 
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Not  long  ago,  I  received  advice  from  the  cus¬ 
toms  branch  of  the  post  office,  that  a  small  pack¬ 
age  awaited  me.  It  was  a  signed  photograph  of 
Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  dated  1  888;  which  I  had 
ordered  from  a  New  York  dealer.  Opening  the 
package,  the  customs  clerk  gave  the  picture  a 
long,  admiring  look,  then  handed  it  to  me  with  a 
smile.  “It  would  be  perilously  near  high  treason 
to  even  think  of  charging  duty  on  good  old  Sir 
John,”  quoth  he. 

Several  letters  in  the  holograph  of  Macdonald 
have  come  into  my  possession,  but,  alas!  they 
are  purely  business  letters,  dealing  with  real 
estate,  and  other  mundane  topics;  and  are  there¬ 
fore  less  attractive  than  those  of  a  social  or  poli¬ 
tical  character  would  be.  I  have,  however,  a 
polite  little  note  written  in  response  to  the  re¬ 
quest  of  an  American  doctor  for  the  statesman’s 
autograph.  It  reads : 

Les  Rochers,  St.  Patrick, 

Riviere  Du  Loup, 

31st  August,  1889. 

Dear  Sir: 

Pardon  the  delay  in  answering  your  note.  I 
brought  it  with  a  mass  of  unanswered  letters,  down 
to  the  sea-side,  where  I  am  now  taking  a  little  rest. 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  meeting  your  wish  to  have 
an  autograph  letter  from  me. 

Believe  me, 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  A.  Macdonald. 

Jesse  C.  Green  Esq., 

Westchester,  Pennsylvania. 

Picked  up  at  odd  times,  and  in  odd  places,  I 
have  a  number  of  books  from  the  library  of  the 
famous  premier,  identified  by  his  signature  or 
bookplate.  One  of  them  is  a  rare  bit  of  Canadiana, 
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even  without  the  added  attraction  of  its  eminent 
associations.  It  is  entitled  Trifles  from  My 
Port-folio  (published  in  Quebec,  1839)  and  in  a 
delightfully  intimate  manner,  gives  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  its  anonymous  author,  an  army  surgeon, 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  He  served  for  some 
years  in  both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  his 
remarks  about  our  land  and  its  people  of  nearly 
a  century  ago,  are  always  frank,  but  not  always 
flattering.  The  rebellion  of  1837  he  denounces 
in  scathing  terms,  and  of  Mackenzie  and 
Papineau  he  speaks  with  cruel  and  venomous 
tongue.  Flashes  of  humor,  nevertheless,  enliven 
his  most  serious  topics,  even  the  deadly  cholera 
outbreak.  Popular  belief,  it  appears,  held  the 
eating  of  vegetables  to  be  one  of  the  most  prolific 
causes  of  the  hateful  malady,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  scourge  the  hard-won  crops  of  the  gardeners 
were  allowed  to  rot  on  the  ground.  With  obvious 
enjoyment,  the  doctor  tells  the  story  of  one 
hungry  man,  who,  tempted  by  a  steaming  dish  of 
green  peas,  ate  a  single  pea,  but  felt  decidedly 
uncomfortable  afterwards,  and  was  sure  it  had 
seriously  disagreed  with  him. 

Much  of  the  fame  of  this  entertaining  little 
work,  rests  upon  its  Napoleonic  interest.  As  a 
young  assistant  surgeon,  the  author  served  on  St. 
Helena,  while  that  far-famed  isle  held  her  dis¬ 
tinguished,  if  unwilling  guest.  On  the  death  of 
Napoleon,  he  was  present  at  the  autopsy,  a  per¬ 
formance  he  describes  with  the  utmost  precision; 
while  his  comments  on  the  physical  attributes  of 
the  great  soldier  are  startling  in  their  frankness. 
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Another  volume  from  the  Macdonald  library 
of  considerable  interest  is  the  premier’s  copy  of 
his  own  book  of  speeches,  delivered  at  Kingston 
and  elsewhere,  in  the  years  1860  and  1861. 
This  pre-confederation  item  has  a  great  many 
passages  marked  for  reference,  contains  the  fa¬ 
miliar  bookplate,  and  also  the  signature  of  his 
literary  executor,  Sir  Joseph  Pope.  In  one  of  the 
speeches  in  the  book  Macdonald  used,  for  the 
first  time,  his  famous  slogan:  A  British  subject 
1  was  born,  a  British  subject  1  will  die. 

Cartier,  Tupper,  Brown,  Mowat  and  others 
of  the  “Fathers”  are  represented  among  my  auto¬ 
graphs;  but  I  have  a  particular  affection  for  a 
brief  note  written  by  that  eloquent  champion  of 
Canadian  unity,  Thomas  D’Arcy  McGee.  It  was 
but  ten  years  from  his  arrival  in  Canada  to  his 
tragic  death;  but  his  dramatic  conversion  from 
rabid  Fenianism  to  fervid  Canadianism;  his  un¬ 
flagging  zeal  for  the  great  cause  of  Confedera¬ 
tion;  his  martyrdom  in  the  cause  of  British  loy¬ 
alty,  gave  him  in  that  short  span  a  unique  and 
dominant  place  in  Canadian  political  history. 

Written  in  answer  to  a  request  for  his  signa¬ 
ture,  the  McGee  note  reads: 

Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Statistics, 

Ottawa,  Oct.  16th,  1866. 
Sir: 

I  never  give  autographs,  but  your  address  is  so  very 
proper  and  polite,  that  I  must  depart  from  my  rule,  and 
therefore  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  D’Arcy  McGee. 

Mr.  E.  Keefer, 

Thorold,  Canada  West. 
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Brief  note  written  by  William  Lyon  MacKcnzie  relating  to  his 

trial  at  Rochester 


Curious  letter  writetn  by  " Admiral "  Bill  Johnston,  ‘King  of  the 
Thousand  Islands ”,  while  a  fugitive  from  justice 


Interesting  Relic  of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald's  schoolboy  days.  Cut 
shows  inscription  in  English  and  French,  in  French  Grammar 
used  by  Macdonald  in  Kingston  as  a  boy  of  ten. 
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Commonplace  enough  to  the  casual  reader, 
the  foregoing  note  of  McGee  s  has  a  peculiar 
interest  from  the  collector’s  point  of  view. 
Virtually,  it  is  the  statesman’s  signed  declaration 
that  “album  specimens’’  of  his  autograph  are 
scarce,  and  therefore  of  some  value. 

For  a  few  cents,  I  secured  in  a  Toronto 
second-hand  bookstore,  a  little  book,  valuable  for 
its  association  with  another  statesman,  eminent 
in  both  his  native  Canada  and  the  Motherland — 
the  Hon.  Edward  Blake.  It  is  the  O’Hanlon 
edition  of  Mason’s  Parliaments  in  Ireland,  and 
carries  on  the  fly-leaf  this  pleasant  inscription: 

For  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  M.P.,  for  South  Longford. 

With  hearty  congratulations  on  his  statesmanlike 
and  most  argumentative  speech  on  the  Introduction  of 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  for  Ireland,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  Friday,  Feb.  17th,  1893,  from 

the  Author. 

Saturday,  Feb.  18th,  1893. 
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Some  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  preceding 
pages  to  arrange,  in  historical  sequence,  the 
modest  items  from  my  collection,  relating  to 
Canada’s  romantic  past.  Such  literary  or  other 
fragments  which  have  found  their  way  into  my 
keeping  1  propose  to  mention  as  they  come  to 
mind,  without  any  particular  regard  for  order. 

Here,  then,  written  in  pencil,  is  the  signed 
original  manuscript  of  one  of  the  better  known 
poems  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  “The  House.” 
It  commences: 

My  heart  is  a  house,  deep  walled  and  warm, 

To  cover  you  from  the  night  of  storm. 

O  little  wild  feet,  too  softly  white 

To  dare  the  world’s  temptestous  night, 

The  years  like  sleet  on  my  windows  beat. 

Come  in  and  be  cherished,  O  little  wild  feet — 

One  evening  during  a  western  lecture  tour, 
Roberts  recited  this  poem,  among  others,  to  an 
audience  consisting  largely  of  school  teachers.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  number,  the  clear,  sweet 
accents  of  a  young  lady’s  voice  sounded  across 
the  hall.  “Are  there  any  rooms  for  rent,  in  that 
house  you  mention,  Mr.  Roberts? 

I  bought  this  MS.  from  an  American  auto¬ 
graph  dealer,  and  believe  I  secured  a  bargain. 
When  I  told  the  poet  how  much  1  had  paid  for 
it,  however,  he  was  so  appalled  at  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  a  reckless  outburst  of  extravagance,  that 
he  mailed  me  another  of  his  poems,  neatly  trans¬ 
cribed,  to  sort  of  even  things  up. 
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Attached  to  the  manuscript  of  “The  House 
is  a  photograph  of  Doctor  Roberts,  placed  there 
by  a  previous  collector.  In  this  picture,  the  hair 
of  the  poet  is  long,  plentiful,  parted  in  the  centre, 
and  hangs  well  over  the  forehead  —  a  style 
affected  by  a  group  of  young  writers  in  New 
York  some  years  ago.  But  a  cruel  and  cold¬ 
blooded  scribe,  one  day,  made  reference  in  the 
press,  to  the  “Angora”  school  of  poetry — a 
remark  so  literally  cutting,  that  the  school 
almost  to  the  last  scholar,  instantly  stampeded  to 
the  barber  shop. 

Invariably  kind  and  generous,  with  an  infin¬ 
ite  capacity  for  friendship,  the  winsome  person¬ 
ality  of  Doctor  Roberts  has  earned  for  him  a  host 
of  admirers  in  all  walks  of  life.  Told  by  Archie 
McKishnie,  a  notable  writer  of  Toronto,  there  is 
a  merry  tale,  eloquent  in  its  tribute  to  this  side 
of  the  poet’s  nature.  While  on  holidays  in  the 
northland  of  Ontario,  McKishnie  one  day 
paddled  a  considerable  distance  to  purchase 
supplies  at  the  only  available  store;  a  small  affair 
kept  by  an  Indian  half-breed,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  guide  and  woodsman.  Much  to  his  disap¬ 
pointment,  the  store  was  closed,  and  a  small  sign 
on  the  door  explained  that  the  suspension  of 
business  for  the  day  was  a  mark  of  respect  and 
sorrow  at  the  death  of  Roberts.  Here  was  loyalty, 
indeed,  thought  McKishnie — a  half-breed,  living 
in  a  remote  outpost  of  the  empire,  so  touched  by 
the  passing  of  a  British  field-marshall,  the  be¬ 
loved  “Bobs”,  who  had  died  thousands  of  miles 
away,  that  he  had  no  heart  for  business — patriot- 
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ism,  surely  could  go  no  further.  Meeting  the 
proprietor  himself  on  the  way  back  to  his  canoe, 
McKishnie  could  not  refrain  from  telling  him  how 
greatly  impressed  he  had  been  by  his  sincere 
demonstration  of  grief  for  the  death  of  Lord 
Roberts.  “Lord  Roberts!  What  you  mean?”  was 
the  response.  “All  de  time  1  t’ink  was  my  friend 
C.  G.  D.”  On  being  assured  that  his  friend  was 
very  much  alive,  and  that  it  was  merely  about 
the  death  of  a  famed  soldier  of  England  that  the 
world  was  talking,  the  Indian  manifested  the 
greatest  relief,  remarking  “Den  I  tak’  down  de 
sign.”  And  business  was  resumed  on  the  instant. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  memorable  evening 
spent  in  his  library,  my  friend  and  fellow  collector, 
Mr.  R.  H.  Hathaway,  gave  me  two  or  three 
autographs,  which  1  prize  very  highly.  One  of 
them  was  the  quotation,  “1  bless  Thy  goad  of 
discontent,”  signed  by  Roberts.  Unconsciously 
(at  least,  I  presume  it  was),  Mr.  Hathaway  had 
given  me  a  message,  striking  in  its  application  to 
my  mood  at  the  moment;  for  several  hours,  with 
his  superb  collection  of  modern  first  editions  and 
Canadiana,  had  left  me  sadly  discontented  with 
my  own  humble  efforts  along  the  same  line,  but 
more  than  ever  determined  to  press  doggedly 
forward  in  this  fascinating  pursuit.  Another  of 
the  items  was  the  signed  MS.  of  Bliss  Carman  s 
poem,  “Children  of  Dream”,  which  appears  in 
his  Later  Poems,  a  volume  which  Mr.  Hathaway 
affirms  (and  there  is  no  higher  authority),  repre¬ 
sents  “the  fine  flower  and  crowning  achievement 
of  the  genius  and  art  of  Bliss  Carman.” 
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First  among  Canadian  poets;  equal  with 
many  of  the  brightest  and  loftiest  singers  of 
English  literature,  whose  names  are  household 
words;  the  genius  of  Bliss  Carman  so  far  has 
received  but  scant  recognition  in  his  native  land, 
though  signs  are  not  lacking  that  this  want  of 
appreciation  is  passing.  Among  first  edition 
enthusiasts,  his  books  are  much  sought.  A  series 
of  five  lectures, Talks  on  Poetry  and  Life,  deliv¬ 
ered  before  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1925, 
and  published  in  book  form  in  a  limited  edition 
at  $2,  appeared  in  the  catalogues  of  New  York 
dealers  very  shortly  afterwards  at  $10.  Laid  in 
my  copy  of  this  dainty  little  book  is  a  brief  letter 
of  Carman’s,  dated  28th  December,  1925,  send¬ 
ing  his  wishes  for  New  Year’s  happiness  to  a 
friend.  A  signed  photograph  of  the  poet — the 
gift  of  J.  M.  Elson,  Canadian  novelist — is  another 
Carman  item  of  which  I  am  proud. 

With  the  recent  passing  of  that  splendid 
pioneer  of  Canadian  poetry,  Charles  Mair,  a  most 
picturesque  and  beloved  figure  was  removed 
from  the  literary  life  of  the  Dominion.  Not  alone 
did  this  noble  soul  write  of  the  stirring  deeds  of 
our  country’s  history,  but  took  a  man’s  share  in 
the  performance  of  them,  serving  with  distinction 
in  both  the  Riel  rebellions.  It  is  a  matter  for 
thankfulness  that  Charles  Mair,  who  did  so  much 
for  his  country,  who  saw  her  early  struggles  for 
national  unity,  watched  her  upward  climb 
through  many  anxious  periods,  to  an  honoured 
place  among  the  nations;  should  be  spared  long 
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enough  to  see  sixty  years  of  Confederation 
happily  celebrated  in  a  land  smiling  with  peace 
and  prosperity. 

Preserved  in  my  copy  of  Mair’s  drama 
f ecumseh,  1  have  a  letter  of  the  poet  s,  addressed 
to  an  obscure  scribbler  in  Toronto.  It  was  written 
but  a  few  short  months  ago,  and  because  of  the 
high  place  held  by  Charles  Mair  in  Canadian 
literary  history,  and  the  growing  interest  in  the 
man  and  his  writings,  1  venture  to  reproduce  it 
here: 

Victoria,  B.C., 

15th  June,  1926. 

Dear  - 

I  had  an  unexpected  pleasure  when  1  received  your 
kind  letter  of  the  9th  inst.  “John  Reade  and  His 
Friends’’  was  duly  received,  bearing  your  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  greetings  and  best  wishes  for  myself. 

Your  memorial  of  Reade  is  a  very  interesting 
account  in  brief,  of  the  life  and  work  of  one  of  our  most 
estimable  writers. 

Curiously  enough,  though  we  were  contemporaries, 
we  never  met.  Not  that  I  was  not  frequently  in  Mont¬ 
real,  especially  during  the  great  square  timber  era,  in 
which  my  father  and  family  were  extensively  engaged, 
on  the  Madawaska  and  Mississippi  tributaries  of  the 
Ottawa;  but  I  was  quite  familiar  with  his  work,  and 
held  him  in  high  regard. 

This  contribution  to  our  literary  history  is  very  time¬ 
ly,  for  in  these  days  of  the  rush  and  fever  of  business, 
the  tendency  of  the  average  man  of  affairs  is  to  over¬ 
look  the  distinguishing  services  of  our  best  literary 
minds. 

There  is  always,  however,  (to  use  Milton’s  phrase), 
“the  fit  audience,  though  few,”  and  recognition  of  what 
is  best  in  our  young-old  literature,  is  its  peculiar  pro¬ 
vince.  Our  young  literature  is  more  and  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  our  own  varied  and  romantic  history. 

We  have  indeed  in  this,  a  noble  background  and  an 
earnest  of  a  future  as  highly  wrought  in  purpose  and 
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in  deed,  as  our  memorable  past. 

I  thank  you  warmly  for  your  gift,  and  wish  I  could 
reply  in  my  own  hand.  My  daughter,  however,  is  here 
on  a  visit,  and  is  acting  as  my  amanuensis. 

Writing  indeed,  has  become  very  irksome,  but  I  end 
by  subscribing  myself: 

Faithfully  yours, 

C.  Mair. 

fThe  poet  was  eighty-eight  years  old  when  this  letter  was 
dictated.) 


In  its  atrocious  illegibility,  a  close  second  to 
the  notorious  scrawl  of  Horace  Greely,  I  possess  a 
letter  of  that  renowned  Irish  author,  William 
Butler  Yeats,  the  poet  of  Fairyland.  It  has  a 
distinct  Canadian  interest,  in  that  if  is  addressed 
to  his  cousin,  the  late  Norah  M.  Holland,  a  Col- 
lingwood  girl,  who  will  long  be  remembered  for 
her  dainty  contributions  to  Canadian  poetry, 
written  in  a  style  akin  to  that  of  her  distinguished 
relative.  Visiting  Europe  in  1904,  Miss  Holland 
toured  on  foot  through  the  south  and  west  sec¬ 
tions  of  Ireland,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
England.  An  appointment  with  Yeats  in 
London,  during  this  holiday  tour,  miscarried,  and 
in  the  letter  I  have  the  poet  excuses  himself  for 
his  forgetfulness,  because  of  the  difficulty  he  had 
in  realizing  that  Miss  Holland  was  actually  in 
London.  “I  am  convinced,”  he  writes,  “that  if 
one  met  one’s  own  father  in,  let  us  say,  Bagdad, 
one  would  cut  him  dead.  One  would  only  recol¬ 
lect  who  he  was,  days  afterwards.”  This  letter  I 
have  inserted  in  one  of  Miss  Holland’s  books  of 
verse:  Spun-yam  and  Spindrift,  a  volume  in 
which  dance  the  dainty  feet  of  Kitty  O’Neil,  and 
containing  some  exquisite  stanzas  inspired  by 
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her  love  of  children  and  animals.  Here,  too,  is  a 
delightful  poem  inscribed  to  Yeats. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  more  beautiful  specimen  of 
book  making  was  ever  produced  in  this  country 
than  Doctor  Lome  Pierce’s  volume,  Marjorie 
Pickthall;  a  Book  of  Remembrance.  Not  only 
is  this  charming  work  a  magnificent  memorial  to 
the  gifted  poet  and  story-teller;  it  is  a  lasting 
monument  to  Dr.  Pierce  as  well.  A  brief  letter 
regarding  the  publication  of  one  of  her  stories, 
in  the  neat  and  attractive  hand  of  Miss  Pickthall, 
and  a  cherished  personal  letter  from  Lome 
Pierce,  are  both  preserved  in  my  copy  of  this 
most  desirable  book.  And  no  item  among  many 
association  volumes  holds  a  higher  place  in  my 
affection.  Of  Marjorie  Pickthall’s  books  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  several  of  the 
scarce  specimens.  One  of  them  was  purchased 
from  a  bookseller,  who  told  me  that  sometime 
before,  Doctor  Pierce  had  found  one  of  Marjorie’s 
rare  and  early  stories  on  his  shelves,  and  had 
pounced  upon  it  eagerly.  When  the  dealer  offered 
to  wrap  it  for  him,  the  proud  biographer  respon¬ 
ded,  “No,  thanks.  I’m  not  ashamed  to  walk 
down  Y onge  street  with  that  little  book  under  my 
arm.” 

Here  is  a  collection  of  “Poems  of  Loyalty,” 
edited  by  Wilfred  Campbell.  On  the  blank  leaves 
front  and  back,  the  poet  has  scribbled  in  pencil, 
several  fragments  of  verse ;  among  them  an  early 
draft,  with  a  number  of  corrections,  of  his  pub¬ 
lished  war  poem:  “The  Morning  Road.” 
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“As  I  went  down  the  morning  road, 

The  morning  road,  the  morning  road, 

As  I  went  down  the  morning  road, 

I  heard  a  maiden  weeping. 

My  lad  has  gone  unto  the  war — 

The  cruel  war,  the  brutal  war, 

And  I,  alone,  am  keeping.” 

Etc. 

Dr.  Campbell’s  writing,  in  this  instance  at 
least  is  a  barely  readable  scrawl,  and  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  inscription  within  the  book  which 
rests  beside  it,  Wilson  Macdonald’s  Ode  on  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  of  Confederation  (limited  edi¬ 
tion).  For  his  matchless  calligraphy  alone, 
Macdonald  deserves  a  crown  of  laurel.  From  this 
inspiring  ode  may  I  quote  a  single  stanza? 

Now  sixty  years  have  passed  into  those  shades 

Wherein  nor  sun  nor  moon  shall  light  them  more. 
And  through  these  dim  and  richly  stored  arcades 
I  lift  my  torch  with  reverence  and  explore. 

The  startled  grottoes  sing  around  my  feet, 

And  stalactites  of  memory  catch  my  fire; 

And  all  our  dead,  like  one  awakened  choir, 

Emerge  from  these  cold  caverns  of  retreat: 
Macdonald,  Cartier,  Brown,  and  Laurier, 

Stand  there  erect,  expectant  of  this  day. 

On  a  blank  page  of  this  exquisite  little  book 
I  have  arranged  a  complete  set  of  the  splendid 
special  issue  of  Confederation  stamps — at  this 
date,  my  sole  response  to  the  lure  of  stamp¬ 
collecting. 

I  have  a  presentation  copy  of  that  rare  volume 
of  John  Reade’s  poems,  The  Prophecy  of  Merlin, 
and  on  the  same  shelf,  several  American  first 
editions  of  Tennyson’s  poems,  each  carrying  the 
signature  of  that  pioneer  statesman,  Sir  Oliver 
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Mowat.  On  the  outside  stall  of  a  Toronto  book¬ 
seller,  I  found  the  latter  items  priced  at  fifteen 
cents  each. 

Pauline  Johnson,  William  Henry  Drummond, 
Duncan  C.  Scott,  Jean  Blewett,  Louis  Frechette, 
Albert  Durrant  Watson  and  many  other  poets 
of  Canada,  are  represented  among  my  first  edi¬ 
tions,  or  inscribed  items,  but  space  cannot  be 
spared  for  detailed  description,  much,  I  doubt  not, 
to  the  reader’s  relief.  Mention  ought  to  be  made 
however,  of  a  presentation  copy  of  Watson’s 
Heart  of  the  Hills,  with  a  quotation  from  Cole¬ 
ridge,  inscribed  on  the  fly-leaf.  It  reads : 

II. 

“To  the  poet,  words  are  oil-colours”  and  the  unique 
thing  about  this  rather  striking  thought  is,  that  it  is  not 
found  in  any  of  the  earthly  writings  of  the  famed  late 
poet,  but  is  said  to  be  one  of  his  scraps  of  poetry  from 
the  spirit-world,  borne  to  us  on  mystic  wings. 

When,  in  1837,  the  first  of  the  immortal 
“Sam  Slick’’  sketches  appeared,  not  only  was  a 
proud  chapter  in  Canadian  literary  history  com¬ 
menced,  but  an  important  contribution  to  the 
world’s  best  literature  of  humor  was  made.  For 
quaint  drollery,  keen  wit,  and  penetrating  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature,  Thomas  Chandler  Hali- 
burton’s  renowned  character  has  few  rivals.  A 
letter  of  the  great  Nova  Scotian  is  laid  in  an  early 
edition  of  Nature  and  Human  Nature,  in  my  col¬ 
lection.  Writing  to  a  fellow-craftsman,  Halibur- 
ton  comments  on  the  fame  obtained  posthumous¬ 
ly  by  some  author  (the  name  I  have  never  been 
able  to  decipher,  “which,  it  appears,  she  ardent- 
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ly  longed  for  in  her  life.”  In  the  same  letter,  dis¬ 
cussing  literary  style,  he  writes:  “I  am  sorry  to 
say,  that  one-half  of  readers  are  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  grace  of  composition,  for  it  is 
too  delicate  for  their  gross  appetites.” 

Here  is  another  master-work  of  fiction  of 
which  Canadians  ought  to  be  proud:  William 
Kirby’s  Le  Chien  d’Or.  I  have  a  number  of  me¬ 
mentoes  of  Kirby,  but  for  insertion  in  this  book,  I 
have  selected  a  letter  to  him  from  Sir  James 
McPherson  LeMoine,  because  of  two  interesting 
remarks  on  the  “Golden  Dog.”  He  mentions 
being  present  at  Rideau  Hall  when  Princess 
Louise  returned  thanks  on  behalf  of  her  mother, 
for  the  pleasure  her  majesty  had  taken  in  reading 
“Le  Chien  d’Or  ”,  and  also  that  he  had  taken  the 
liberty  of  contradicting  an  Ottawa  editor,  who 
had  stated  in  his  journal  that  this  notable  work 
had  been  written  originally  in  French. 

Like  many  another  creator  of  a  successful 
book,  Kirby  suffered  very  materially  from  the 
miserable  inadequacy  of  the  copyright  laws,  and 
edition  after  edition  of  his  story  appeared  in  the 
United  States,  from  which  he  derived  no  benefit; 
but  huge  sums  were  made  by  unscrupulous  men 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  steal  profit,  created  by 
what  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  has  called  “the  warm 
minting  of  another’s  brain.” 

Destined  to  hold  a  high  place  in  the  growing 
list  of  Canadian  historical  novels,  is  that  recently 
published  work  of  my  friend,  J.  M.  Elson,  The 
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Scarlet  Sash.  With  the  romantic  setting  of  the 
Niagara  frontier,  in  the  brave  days  of  1812,  the 
possibilities  for  a  gripping  story  are  immense, 
and  Mr.  Elson  has  made  the  most  of  them.  A 
request  for  something  to  insert  in  my  copy  of  his 
novel  was  met  by  a  most  gracious  letter,  con¬ 
cluding  with  the  following  impromptu  stanza: 

‘When  races  quarrel  and  go  to  war, 

When  navies  boom  and  armies  clash; 

Then  valour,  love  and  sorrow  meet, 

And  hence  my  book:  "The  Scarlet  Sash." 

It  is  a  pleasant  thought  that  one  of  the  world’s 
most  popular  animal  stories  is  the  work  of  a 
Canadian.  I  am  referring  to  Beautiful  Joe,  by 
Miss  Marshall  Saunders.  Many  editions  of  the 
book  have  been  published,  and  it  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  several  languages;  carrying  a  message 
of  kindness  and  consideration  for  the  dumb 
creation  to  every  corner  of  the  earth.  A  delightful 
letter  from  Miss  Saunders,  in  which  she  speaks 
of  her  famous  story,  is  placed  within  my  copy 
of  the  book. 

“  ‘Beautiful  Joe’  has  been  translated,"  she  writes, 
"into  seven  languages,  as  far  as  I  know,  tho’  I  hear  of 
new  ones.  Some  humanitarian  translates  it,  and  I  hear 
of  it  by  chance.  I  have  tried  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
Czecho-Slavokian  translator,  but  have  been  unable.  The 
seven  translations  are:  Chinese,  Japanese,  Swedish, 
Czecho-Slovakian,  German — upon  my  word,  I  cannot 
think  of  the  others.  My  head  has  been  in  bad  shape. 
An  American  lady  is  about  to  put  it  into  Turkish — the 
book,  not  my  head!  I  rather  wish  she  would.” 

Animal  stories,  and  stories  of  pioneer  life, 
hold  a  proud  place  in  the  works  of  Canadian 
writers.  In  this  vast  and  vigorous  young  land, 
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life  in  the  forests,  on  the  prairies  and  among  the 
mountains  and  lakes  has  created  an  intense  love 
of  nature  in  Canadian  hearts,  and  this,  naturally, 
has  found  expression  in  the  literature  of  the 
country.  And,  speaking  of  pioneer  yarns,  one 
immediately  thinks  of  that  recently  published 
story  of  Miss  Dunham’s:  The  Trail  of  the 
Conestoga.  Not  only  is  this  charming  book 
packed  with  love  and  adventure,  but  tells  in  a 
graphic  and  accurate  manner  the  intensely  inter¬ 
esting  story  of  that  epic  of  Canadian  settlement — 
the  coming  of  the  Mennonites  from  Pennsylvania, 
more  than  a  century  ago.  Sam  Bricker,  the  hero 
of  the  tale,  is  one  of  the  quaintest  and  most 
lovable  characters  ever  created  by  a  Canadian 
writer.  Speaking  of  her  book,  in  a  letter  which  is 
laid  in  my  copy,  Miss  Dunham  says: 

Did  you  know  that  Sam  Bricker  is  my  own  great¬ 
grandfather,  and  that  the  springhouse  which  he  built 
is  still  standing?  We  have  in  the  basement  of  the 
Library  (in  Kitchener)  the  wheels  of  the  weggli,’  as 
well  as  a  Conestoga  which  came  over  in  1807.  The 
deed  of  the  land  is  with  us,  too,  in  parchment.  If  you 
visit  the  cemetery  at  Blair,  you  will  see  the  graves  of 
the  two  little  Johnny  Brickers,  and  the  stump  of  the  tree 
that  was  planted  to  mark  their  resting-places. 

John  Bricker,  you  may  be  interested  in  knowing,  is 
an  ancestor  of  Princess  Erik  of  Denmark.  People  would 
be  amazed  if  they  realized  how  many  Canadians  there 
are  all  about  us  who  have  Mennonite  ancestry.” 

Among  books  dealing  with  pioneer  condi¬ 
tions  in  Upper  Canada,  Roughing  it  in  the  Bush, 
by  Susanna  Moodie,  may  be  regarded  as  a  classic. 
Mrs.  Moodie,  youngest  of  the  famed  Strickland 
sisters,  knew  whereof  she  wrote,  for,  with  her 
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husband,  she  experienced  several  years  of  the 
crudest  kind  of  “roughing  it”  on  a  government 
grant  of  forest  land  near  Peterboro.  Memories  of 
her  early  life,  spent  at  Reydon  Hall,  a  lovely,  old 
Elizabethan  mansion  in  Suffolk,  England,  must 
have  stood  forth  in  startling  contrast  to  the  raw 
and  primitive  existence  in  the  forest ;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  her  vivid  pictures  of  courage  and 
fortitude  under  privation  arouse  such  pathetic 
interest  in  the  reader. 

I  have  a  first  edition  of  this  work  (London, 
1852),  and  in  a  prefatory  note,  the  publishers 
apologize  for  any  errors  which  occur,  and  explain 
that  the  author,  “being  still  resident  in  the  far- 
west  of  Canada,”  was  unable  to  superintend  the 
publication  of  the  book.  A  curious  memento  of 
Mrs.  Moodie,  among  my  treasures,  is  “The 
Illustrated  Self-Instructor  in  Phrenology  and 
Physiology,  with  a  chart  of  the  Character  of  Mrs. 
Susanna  Moodie,  as  given  by  A.  O’Leary,  Decem¬ 
ber  27th,  1859,  at  Belleville,  C.  W.”  Here  the 
personality  of  the  lady  is  analysed  with  mathe¬ 
matical  precision;  the  qualities  she  should  culti¬ 
vate  or  restrain  are  plainly  indicated;  her  mental 
and  moral  equipment  is  carefully  tabulated. 
Mental  activity,  excitability,  combativeness,  Mrs. 
Moodie  is  advised  to  check;  acquisitiveness,  sec¬ 
retiveness  and  hope  she  should  cultivate. 

Another  item  associated  with  Mrs.  Moodie 
is  a  slender  little  book  of  verse,  The  Canadian 
Lyre,  written  by  J.  R.  Ramsay,  and  published  in 
Hamilton,  in  1858.  It  is  a  presentation  cop}'  to 
Susanna  Moodie,  and  the  inscription  reads: 
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“Madam: 

“I  trust  to  your  goodness  to  overlook  the  errors  of 
this  book,  as  it  is  from  an  uncultivated  country  lad. 

“I  have  found  great  pleasure  in  reading  your  very 
eloquent  and  beautifully  written  ‘Life  in  the  Clearings.’ 
particularly  the  poetry.  It  is  —  well,  I  am  not  good 
at  compliments,  but  if  you  knew  how  much  I  had  en¬ 
joyed  the  verses,  especially  the  ‘Indian  Summer,’  you 
would  rejoice  to  have  written  them.” 

Written  in  extreme  old  age,  by  Catherine 
Parr  Traill,  another  of  the  Strickland  sisters,  who 
made  valuable  contributions  in  the  literary  field 
of  Canada,  I  have  a  trio  of  pathetic  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  a  publisher,  regarding  the  disposal  of 
a  manuscript.  She  begs  him  to  make  an  offer  for 
her  little  book  with  original  drawings,  which  he 
has  held  for  many  long  months;  reminds  him  of 
her  burden  of  ninety  years,  and  the  necessity  of 
setting  her  affairs  in  order;  and,  finally,  offers 
the  right  of  copy  for  twenty-five  dollars,  out  of 
which  magnificent  sum  she  had  to  pay  for  the 
illustrations. 

Agnes,  the  most  famous  of  the  Stricklands,  is 
also  represented  in  my  collection.  I  possess  a 
letter  of  hers,  thanking  Lady  Semple  for  some 
original  material,  which  she  intends  to  use  in  her 
Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland,  material,  appar¬ 
ently,  which  will  enable  her  to  “clear  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Mary  Livingstone  from  the  shameful 
slander  John  Knox  has,  for  nearly  three  centuries, 
cast  upon  it.”  The  letter  was  dated  at  Reydon 
Hall,  24th  January,  1 853. 

With  some  rather  wide  digressions  —  not 
easily  avoided  in  discussing  a  subject  so  broad  as 
a  collection  of  autographs — pioneer  writers,  and 
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pioneer  conditions  have  been  dealt  with  in  the 
preceding  pages;  and  before  leaving  this  phase 
of  the  matter  it  may  be  permissible  to  mention 
a  letter  dealing  with  the  early  days  of  the  west. 
It  was  written  by  Sir  George  Simpson,  one  of  the 
most  energetic  governors  in  the  history  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Co.,  under  whose  regime  the 
activities  of  that  famed  company  spread  far  into 
the  then  unknown  north-west.  But  while  the 
domain  of  the  vast  trading  concern  expanded 
enormously  on  the  one  hand,  their  monopoly  in 
the  east  began  to  be  threatened  by  the  insistent 
demands  of  men  with  pioneer  blood,  for  the 
opening  up  of  the  region  now  known  as  the 
province  of  Manitoba,  for  independent  trade  and 
colonization.  This  awakening  of  interest  was  not 
relished  very  keenly  by  the  company,  and  in  the 
Simpson  letter,  which  is  addressed  to  the  Hon. 
John  Ross,  he  makes  some  pertinent  comment 
on  the  subject.  In  the  light  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  almost  incredible  progress  in  western 
Canada,  the  following  quotation  from  the  long 
epistle  makes  interesting  reading: 

“The  importance  to  Canada  of  the  opening  up  of  the 
Company’s  territory  and  trade  is  vastly  overrated.  If 
an  association  were  organized  in  Canada  to  oppose  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  they  might  expect  the  fate  of 
their  predecessors  the  North  West  Company.  The  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  Indian  territory  from  Canada  is  very  difficult 
— at  present,  in  fact,  impracticable  for  transport  on  a 
large  scale,  and  the  Canadian  adventurers  would  soon 
find  they  labored  under  great  disadvantages,  and  that 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  divert  the  trade  from  established 
channels.  —  The  good  old  times  of  the  North  West 
Company  are  often  quoted,  but  though  not  generally 
known,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.  at  this 
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time  employs  more  money  in  various  operations  within 
the  province  of  Canada  than  ever  the  North  West  Co. 
had  the  means  of  doing  in  their  palmiest  days. 

“If  the  destruction  of  the  Indian  race  be  thought 
necessary  or  desirable,  then  the  withdrawal  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  they  receive  from  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Co.  would 
be  the  readiest  means  of  arriving  at  that  end.  Every 
resident  in  Canada  is  familiar  with  the  degraded,  hope¬ 
less  condition  of  the  miserable  remnants  of  the  Indian 
race  within  this  province,  and  such  would  be  the  fate  of 
the  populous  tribes  of  the  interior  after  a  few  years’ 
contact  with  whites.  There  is  more  grog  consumed 
within  the  year  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  Iroquois 
village  of  Caughnawaguh,  than  by  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  natives  inhabitating  the  whole  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Territory. 

“The  settlement  of  such  portions  of  their  territory 
as  are  well  suited  for  the  purpose  is  by  no  means  op¬ 
posed  by  the  Company,  —  on  the  contrary,  they  would 
be  glad  to  facilitate  the  occupation  by  agricultural  col¬ 
onists  of  the  prairie  lands  about  Red  River — the  most 
inviting  portion  of  the  territory:  the  presence  of  such  a 
population  would  be  both  agreeable  and  advantageous 
to  the  Company,  but  unfortunately  settlers  cannot  be 
easily  induced  to  go  to  that  remote  region,  and  when 
they  get  there  they  are  anxious  to  leave  it.  —  If  any 
reasonable  and  feasible  scheme  of  settling  a  portion  of 
the  territory  were  proposed,  the  Company  would  no 
doubt  be  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  government  of 
England  or  Canada  in  that  object.” 

Dated  at  Hudson  s  Bay  House,  Lachine,  1  2th 
December,  1856;  this  letter  was  found  strangely 
enough,  among  the  papers  of  William  Lyon 
MacKenzie,  a  fact  which  makes  it  additionally 
desirable  in  the  e)'es  of  a  collector. 

Business  men  and  others,  familiar  with  that 
ponderous  tome,  the  present  day  Toronto  direc¬ 
tor}^,  would  smile  at  a  slender  volume  on  one  of 
my  book-shelves;  the  first  Toronto — or  rather 
York — directory,  for  the  years  1 833-4,  now  a 
rare  and  valuable  collectors’  item.  Civic  pride, 
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even  in  those  early  days,  fairly  beams  from  every 
one  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 

“In  whatever  direction  the  eye  of  scrutiny  be  turned,’’ 
we  read  in  the  preface,  “it  luxuriates  in  the  solid  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  well  directed  industry,  and  from  the 
precosity  of  enterprise  everywhere  pre-eminently  con¬ 
spicuous  in  efforts  to  inspire  with  life  and  activity  our 
inexhaustible  fund  of  now  inert  wealth;  mechanically 
conveys  to  the  mind,  anticipations  of  future  consumma¬ 
tions  calculated  to  illustrate  even  the  brightest  pages  of 
future  histories  of  commerce.’’ 

Sir  John  Colborne,  Col.  James  Fitzgibbon, 
Bishop  Strachan,  Jesse  Ketchum,  Esq.,  M.P.P., 
William  Lyon  MacKenzie,  and  many  other  brave 
names  are  found  among  the  residents  of  the 
ambitious  little  town,  the  eastern  and  western 
limits  of  which  were  represented  in  those  days  by 
Parliament  street  and  Peter  street  respectively. 
A  modest  aggregation  of  forty  odd  inns,  taverns 
and  liquor  stores,  strove  valiantly  to  cope  with 
the  thirst  of  a  population  of  about  eight  thousand 
souls.  Some  odd  names  were  given  to  the  tav¬ 
erns,  and  one  of  them,  “The  Bull’s  Head,”  had 
the  following  morceau  inscribed  on  its  sign : 

“Travellers’  friend 
And  extortioner’s  foe, 

Call  to-day 

And  to-morrow  you’ll  know.” 

A  stage  service  operated  every  day  between 
York  and  Hamilton,  and  for  the  nine-hour 
journey  a  charge  of  1  2s.  6d.  was  made.  Pleasure 
parties  could  visit  “the  island  or  peninsula  on 
the  “Sir  John  of  the  Peninsula”,  a  boat  propelled 
by  four  horses,  the  round  trip  costing  Is.  3cl. 
Cartage  was  very  reasonable  for  the  business 
houses  of  York: 
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“There  are  numerous  Carts  plying  about  the  Town 
and  the  charge  for  a  load  is  7}4 d.” 
reads  an  advertisement. 

The  church,  civil  and  military  life,  educa¬ 
tional  and  charitable  activities,  social  events,  are 
all  touched  upon  in  the  little  book,  and  altogether 
it  is  a  fascinating  revelation  of  conditions  as  they 
were  in  “Muddy  York”  on  the  eve  of  its  incor¬ 
poration  as  the  city  of  Toronto.  Incidentally,  this 
modest  directory  was  the  basis  and  foundation 
of  that  voluminous  work,  Robertson’s  Landmarks 
of  Toronto. 

Canada  owes  a  tremendous  debt  to  the  late 
John  Ross  Robertson  for  his  indefatigable  zeal  in 
gathering  together  his  amazing  collection  of 
priceless  matter  connected  with  her  history. 
With  the  same  practical  patriotism,  in  the 
little  town  of  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Miss 
Janet  Carnochan,  who  died  recently,  de¬ 
voted  a  life-time  of  effort  to  keeping  alive 
the  historic  traditions  of  what  she  lovingly 
spoke  of  as  “mine  own  romantic  town.”  Due 
to  her  enterprise  was  the  establishment  of  the 
Historical  Museum  there,  and  in  addition  she 
wrote  her  notable  History  of  Niagara,  represent¬ 
ing  an  immense  amount  of  research.  A  pleasant 
personal  letter  from  her  is  preserved  in  my  copy. 

III. 

Stephen  Leacock,  it  would  appear,  does  not 
share  the  strong  prejudice  against  the  autograph 
hunter,  common,  perhaps  not  unnaturally, 
among  prominent  men.  I  imagine  the  collector 
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who  received  the  following  very  generous 
response  to  a  request  for  a  bit  of  his  writing 
(which  came  into  my  possession  via  the  inevit¬ 
able  New  York  dealer),  must  have  experienced 
a  real  thrill  upon  its  arrival.  It  is  a  choice  bit  of 
humor,  in  Leacock  s  characteristic  style. 


Montreal, 

Jan.  31,  1920. 

Dear  Mr.  Saunders: 

For  many  years  I  have  kept  manuscripts,  with  the 
feeling  that  sooner  or  later,  such  a  request  as  yours 
must  come. 

I  have  at  present,  almost  two  barrelsfull.  The  supply 
far  exceeds  the  demand. 

So  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  send  you  a  chunk 
of  my  writing.  It  was  published,  I  think,  about  three 
years  ago. 

Very  faithfully, 

Stephen  Leacock. 


From  the  “chunk’’  of  writing,  the  following 
excerpts  are  taken,  concerning  the  teaching  of 
English  : 


“It  is  an  amazing  fact,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  and  Sir  James  Barrie  would  fail 
hopelessly  if  they  tried  to  pass  the  entrance  examination 
of  any  Canadian  University.  King  George  V.,  from 
whom  presumably  the  King’s  English  flows  as  from  its 
fountain  source,  might  get,  perhaps,  half  way  through 
a  Canadian  high  school  in  the  subject.  As  for  Shakes¬ 
peare.  I  doubt  if  he  knew  enough  of  what  is  called 
English  by  our  education  departments,  to  get  beyond  a 
kindergarten.” 

“All  the  grammar  that  any  human  being  ever  needs, 
or  that  is  of  any  use  as  an  intellectual  training,  can  be 
learned  in  a  few  weeks  from  a  little  book  as  thin  as  a 
Ritz  Carlton  sandwich.” 
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“Rhetoric  is  worse.  It  lays  down  laws  for  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  sentences  and  paragraphs,  about  as  reasonable 
and  as  useful  as  a  set  of  directions  telling  how  to  be  a 
gentleman,  or  how  to  have  a  taste  for  tomatoes." 

“We  actually  proceed  on  the  silly  supposition  that 
you  can  ‘examine’  a  person  in  English  literature,  torture 
it  out  of  him,  so  to  speak,  in  the  course  of  a  two  hours 
inquisition;  ask  him  to  distinguish  ‘styles’  of  authors,  as 
he  would  the  colour  of  their  whiskers.  We  expect  him 
to  divide  up  authors  into  schools,  and  to  sort  them  out 
as  easily  as  a  produce  merchant  classifies  fish.” 


IV. 

A  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  the  theatri¬ 
cal  world  was  loudly  acclaiming  a  new  star  of 
the  first  magnitude;  that  eccentric  child  of 
genius,  Edmund  Kean,  probably  the  greatest 
among  Shakespearean  actors.  Few  people  would 
expect  to  find  the  name  of  this  strange  character 
in  a  book  about  Canadian  autographs,  but,  in  a 
roundabout  way,  I  secured  a  modest  little  me¬ 
mento  of  Kean,  which,  I  was  thrilled  to  find,  was 
of  unusual  Canadian  interest.  Attempting  to 
gain  a  respite  from  the  hubbub  created  in  England 
by  certain  unsavory  matters  in  his  private  life,  the 
actor  made  a  tour  of  the  principal  American 
cities,  during  the  winter  season  of  1  825-6.  His 
reception  was  a  curious  mixture  of  triumph  and 
jeering  antagonism.  Kean  played  in  Quebec, 
where,  among  other  attentions,  he  was  locked  up 
for  a  time  as  a  lunatic.  In  the  same  city  occurred 
a  much  happier  episode.  At  one  of  his  perform¬ 
ances  a  number  of  Indians  attended,  who  were 
so  thrilled  by  his  genius  that  they  elected  him  a 
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chief  of  the  Hurons,  in  appreciation  of  his  superb 
acting.  This  honour,  Kean  declared,  was  the 
proudest  of  his  many  distinctions. 

“Alanienouidet”  was  the  title  conferred  on 

the  great  tragedian  by  the  Hurons,  and  I  possess 

one  of  Kean’s  visiting  cards  with  this  formidable 

% 

name  inscribed  on  its  followed  by  the  words, 
“Chief  of  the  Huron  Tribe  of  Indians.”  On  the 
same  side  of  the  card  is  an  excellent  engraving 
of  the  actor  in  full  chief’s  costume,  and  on  the 
other  “Mr.  Kean”  is  printed.  I  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  discovering  the  English  meaning  of  the 
Indian  title,  until  I  wrote  to  the  eminent  poet, 
Duncan  Campbell  Scott,  who  is  Deputy  Superin¬ 
tendent  General  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Ottawa. 
From  Dr.  Scott  I  received  a  courteous  letter  in¬ 
forming  me  that  the  Huron  word  meant  “The 
Canoe  Carrier." 

Edmund  Kean  never  lost  the  thrill  of  being 
an  Indian  chief.  Describing  a  visit  to  him  in  the 
actor’s  declining  years,  Grattan  writes:  “I  found 
him  sitting  up  in  bed,  a  buffalo  skin  wrapped 
around  him,  a  huge  hairy  cap,  decked  with  many- 
colored  feathers  on  his  head,  a  scalping-knife  in 
his  belt,  and  a  tomahawk  in  his  hand.”  In  almost 
every  detail,  this  regalia  is  found  in  the  miniature 
engraving,  on  the  visiting  card. 

Speaking  of  Kean  as  an  Indian  Chief,  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  small  relic  in  my  possession, 
associated  with  one  of  the  most  notorious  of  the 
Redskins.  It  is  a  little  card  on  which  is  written 
the  signature  of  “Sitting  Bull”,  regarded  by  the 
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Sioux  as  their  greatest  medicine  man.  From  his 
youth  up  he  was  an  obdurate  foe  of  the  whites, 
and  was  constantly  on  the  war-path  against  them. 
He  was  the  leader  of  his  tribe  in  that  ferocious 
battle  at  the  Little  Big  Horn,  Montana,  in  June, 
1876,  when  General  Custer,  with  his  entire  com¬ 
mand  of  eleven-hundred  men  were  slain.  After 
this  exploit  Sitting  Bull’’  and  his  band  fled  into 
Canada,  but  even  from  there  he  continued  to 
incite  his  people  to  rebellion.  A  popular  Cana¬ 
dian  magazine,  of  humor,  recently  published  a 
picture,  with  the  title,  “Sitting  Bull  Takes  a 
Vacation.  It  depicted  the  renowned  chieftain 
standing  erect. 


V. 

Some  book-sellers  have  little  or  no  sentimen¬ 
tal  interest  in  their  wares;  others  dispose  of  the 
more  desirable  items  with  the  greatest  reluctance. 
It  was  only  after  some  rather  eloquent  pleading, 
that  I  persuaded  Mr.  J.  T.  Worden,  an  estimable 
Toronto  dealer,  to  sell  me  a  relic  of  Alexander 
Muir,  of  real  human  interest.  It  is  a  most  untidy 
notebook,  packed  with  the  strangest  variety  of 
entries,  entirely  in  the  hand  of  the  poet-school- 
master,  who  gave  to  Canada  her  well-loved 
national  song,  “The  Maple  Leaf.”  Used  by  him 
from  1863  to  1870,  it  was  therefore  in  his  pos- 

0867)  WHen  * TKe  MapIe  Leaf”  WaS  written 

One  entry,  dated  Leslieville,  November  12th 
1868,  reads: 
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“I  have  this  day  resolved  to  quit  the  use  of  tobacco, 
believing  that  the  practice  of  using  it  is  both  injurious 
and  abominable.  I  have  used  tobacco  for  twenty  years 
and  spent  about  $200  in  purchasing  it. 

“I  have  also  resolved  to  do  my  utmost  towards  fur¬ 
thering  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  entrusted  to  my 
care. 

Alexander  Muir.” 

From  this  evidence  of  noble  resolve,  one  turns 
to  entries  less  sublime,  for  instance: 

“Ringworm  and  barber’s  itch  can  be  cured  by  using 
ashes  of  the  best  Cuban  cigars.” 

For  a  period  of  twenty-six  months  Muir  paid 
house  rent  to  William  Flenderson,  at  the  modest 
rate  of  $4  per  month,  the  receipt  of  which  is 
acknowledged.  Records  of  Muir’s  salary,  as  a 
teacher,  are  also  found  in  the  note-book.  On  the 
7th  of  October,  1868,  for  example,  he  received 
a  half  year’s  pay,  to  the  30th  of  September,  pre¬ 
ceding,  the  amount  being  $230.  Part  of  this  sum 
was  in  American  currency,  which  is  discounted 
at  10%. 

Here  is  a  delightful  entry: 

“The  Ten  Commandments.  Names  of  those  who 
cannot  say  them:  , 

John  Davidson 
George  Haight 
Joseph  Clint 
Fred  Harrington 
Francis  Moore 
Edwin  Grainger 
J.  A.  Burgess,” 

and  several  other  young  pagans.  Perhaps  these 
delinquents  had  better  luck  at  arithmetic.  Here 
are  one  or  two  problems  on  which  Muir  asked 
them  to  sharpen  their  wits: 
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"How  many  inches  are  there  from  Toronto  to  Ham¬ 
ilton  (38  miles)? 

“If  a  man  saves  3s.  9 J4d.  a  day,  how  much  will  he 
save  in  a  year,  omitting  the  sabbaths? 

"Supposing  a  balloon  could  go  from  here  to  the  sun 
(95  million  miles),  how  long  would  it  take  to  get  there, 
at  52  miles  an  hour?” 

Alexander  Muir  was  a  keen  sportsman. 
Several  entries  in  his  book  give  the  dates  on 
which  he  saw  the  first  and  last  of  the  blue  and 
green-winged  teal,  black  and  mallard  ducks, 
water  hens,  and  other  birds;  with  a  record  of  the 
number  he  shot.  A  score  of  pages  are  devoted  to 
the  story  of  several  live-pigeon  shooting  matches, 
some  of  which  were  held  ‘‘on  the  ice,  opposite  the 
old  jail,”  and  the  crude  details  do  not  make  very 
pleasant  reading.  Other  entries  include  recipes 
for  the  making  of  raspberry  vinegar,  hair  restorer, 
squash  pudding,  surprise  cake,  tomato  catsup, 
and  an  amazing  jumble  of  other  odds  and  ends. 
Two  other  relics  of  Alexander  Muir,  which  I 
have,  are  a  New  Testament  and  a  text-book  of 
physiology,  both  bearing  his  signature. 

VI. 

Purchased  from  a  dealer  in  London,  Eng.,  I 
have  a  letter  dictated  in  his  old  age  by  Goldwin 
Smith,  ‘‘The  Sage  of  the  Grange.”  It  is  addressed 
to  an  author  in  England,  and  because  of  his 
pointedly  expressed  views  on  a  variety  of  topics 
of  that  day,  the  letter  is  well  worth  reading: 

The  Grange, 

Toronto,  Dec.  26,  1905. 

Dear  Mrs.  Hertz: 

Your  gift  has  arrived,  and  if  it  is  as  good  as  "John 
Chinaman,”  will  be  well  worth  reading;  though  "John 
Chinaman,”  to  all  appearances,  will  soon  be  calling  foi 
revision. 
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My  tenacity  of  literary  life,  which  moves  your  ad¬ 
miration,  has  less  spiritual  sources  than  you  imagine.  To 
begin  with,  I  was  at  two  idle  schools,  and  my  little  brain 
was  thus  saved  from  premature  tension,  though  with 
some  detriment  to  my  primary  education.  Now  in  my 
old  age,  I  am  tended  by  a  most  loving  wife  and  an 
attached  household.  The  attached  household  is  a  rarity 
in  these  latitudes,  where  wails  over  the  servant  difficulty 
fill  the  social  air.  I  am,  however,  dilapidated,  as  on 
closer  inspection  you  would  see.  I  am  growing  deaf, 
and  deafness,  though  occasionally  an  advantage,  is  gen¬ 
erally  the  reverse,  and  will  be  very  much  the  reverse 
if  it  cuts  me  off  from  oral  intercourse  with  my  wife. 

A  letter  from  you  was  particularly  welcome  because 
the  saddest  part  of  old  age  is  the  dropping  off  of  old 
friends.  The  other  day,  a  few  old  friends  whom  I  had 
remaining  at  Oxford  sent  me  a  joint  letter.  Before  the 
letter  reached  me,  two  of  them  were  dead. 

Neither  the  Irish  question  nor  any  other  great  ques¬ 
tion  will  ever  be  well  solved  while  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
faction.  Government  by  faction  is  surely  not  the  last 
word.  You  do  not  see  it  at  its  worst  in  England.  Here 
in  Canada  there  is  not,  nor  has  there  ever  been,  any 
moral  or  intelligible  ground  for  the  division  into  parties. 
Nor  has  there  been  anything  in  the  way  of  social  influ¬ 
ence  to  temper  their  rapacity  and  violence.  You  would 
hardly  believe  me  if  I  were  to  tell  you  the  things  they 
have  done.  The  people  are  good  but  their  character 
cannot  altogether  escape  the  taint.  My  work  on  Ire¬ 
land  by  the  way  is  not  “voluminous”;  it  is  a  mere  book¬ 
let,  and  its  best  title  to  consideration  is  that  it  reflects 
the  opinions  of  Irishmen  of  the  wiser  kind  with  whom 
I  consorted  in  former  days.  Harrison  tells  me  to  my 
surprise  that  the  Irish  question  is  not  likely  to  come  up. 
I  should  have  thought  that  Redmond  and  his  Nation¬ 
alists  would  take  care  that  it  did.  They  will  surely  try 
to  force  a  pledge  from  the  new  government. 

The  new  government  is  a  strangely  composite  affair. 
It  contains  men  who  differ  from  each  other  on  funda¬ 
mental  questions.  Who  that  opposed  the  Boer  war 
could  support  Asquith,  whose  speech  in  favour  of  the 
war  seemed  to  me  about  the  dirtiest  thing  in  the  whole 
dirty  affair?  Party  is  breaking  up;  Sectionalism  has  set 
in;  and  the  system  of  party  government  draws  to  an  end. 
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Campbell-Bannerman  is  well  chosen  to  hold  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  such  a  ministry  together.  He  will  do  it  much 
better  than  a  greater  man 

What  will  come  of  this  tornado  of  murderous  an¬ 
archy  in  Russia  who  can  say?  I  hope  Marat  will  not 
win!  Bad  in  himself,  he  will  probably  make  way  for  a 
Bonaparte.  I  have  little  faith  in  the  permanent  benefit 
of  convulsions.  The  murder  of  Alexander  II.,  after 
what  he  had  done,  and  manifestly  because  he  was  a 
reformer,  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  fault,  and  very 
great  of  course  it  is,  has  been  quite  as  much  in  a  land¬ 
owning  aristocracy  which  neglected  its  local  duties  for 
Monte  Carlo,  as  in  the  autocracy.  I  rather  expect  the 
government  to  win.  It  holds  the  centre  of  power,  the 
capital,  which  in  the  case  of  the  French  Revolution  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins.  It  also  has,  so  far  as  can 
be  seen,  the  support  of  a  large  body  of  faithful  troops, 
whereas  the  French  Monarchy  had  nothing  but  the 
Swiss  Guard.  Famine,  one  would  think,  would  soon  be 
coming  to  its  aid.  If  it  does  win,  we  shall  see  whether 
it  has  sense  and  grace  to  make  liberal  concessions.  I 
suppose  DeWitte  will  be  inclined  that  way. 

Give  my  very  kindest  greetings  and  best  wishes  to 
your  daughter  and  tell  her  how  glad  I  am  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  by  her. 

Ever  yours  affectionate! v, 

Goldwin  Smith. 


VII. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  J.  Stenhouse,  I 
have  a  charming  letter  of  the  late  J.  W.  Ben- 
gough,  pioneer  Canadian  cartoonist,  and  popular 
writer.  It  is  addressed  to  his  sister,  and  is  parti¬ 
cularly  interesting  because  of  its  association  with 
Sir  Wilfred  Laurier: 

Beloved  little  chum: 

I  have  since  finishing  your  letter  written  the  follow¬ 
ing  to  Sir  Wilfrid,  and  reopen  the  letter  and  enclose 
it  to  you. 
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Dec.  1,  1909. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 

Ottawa. 

My  dear  Sir  Wilfrid: 

My  congratulations  come  a  little  after  the  date  but 
are  none  the  less  hearty.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  you 
are  in  excellent  health  upon  your  68th  birthday.  Kindly 
accept  the  enclosed  expression  of  my  regard. 

I  am  taking  a  leisurely  progress  homeward,  enter¬ 
taining  the  Westerners,  on  my  return  from  a  visit  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  of  course  1  found 
your  name  and  work  well  known  and  held  in  highest 
regard. 

May  I  take  occasion  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  a 
work  quite  worthy  of  your  hand  would  be  an  effort  to 
get  the  currency  and  coinage  of  the  Empire  unified — 
the  decimal  system  and  universal  money.  It  would  be 
even  greater  than  penny  postage  as  a  unifying  force — 
especially  if  the  United  States  also  were  included. 

With  sincere  wishes  for  many  returns  of  your  birth¬ 
day  to  find  you  in  health  and  prosperity, 

I  remain  yours  very  truly, 

J.  W.  Bengough. 

Should  you  wish  to  reply,  address  Calgary,  Alta. 

Here  is  “the  enclosed  expression  of  my  regard”: 

To  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 

On  his  68th  Birthday. 
If  diverse  interests,  passions,  creeds, 

Must  ever  mark  our  vast  domain 
Of  mountain,  meadow,  lake  and  plain — 

Our  nation  of  commingled  breeds, 

If  yet,  ’neath  all  diversity 
There  runs  a  unity  divine, 

A  clear  Canadian  all-red  line 
Thy  chiefest  glory  it  must  be. 

One  name  o’er  all  our  hearts  holds  sway: 

Party  and  faction,  class  and  clan. 

As  one  pay  tribute  to  the  man 
And  prize  the  name  of  Laurier. 

Above  all  tumults  of  the  hour, 

Whate’er  the  stress  of  battle  be, 

Thy  stainless  crest  shines  steadily, 
t  To  friend  and  foe  a  priceless  dower. 
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And  we  are  sure  that  high  above 

All  honors  that  thy  worth  may  bring 
From  Parliament  or  State  or  King 
Thou  Roldest  the  true  people’s  love. 

J.  W.  Bengough. 

Whatever  the  foregoing  lines  may  lack  in 
poetic  quality,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  the  tribute  to  the  great  Canadian 
statesman. 


VIII. 

Because  there  is  a  pleasant  Ontario  town 
perpetuating  his  name,  a  letter  which  I  have, 
written  by  Nelson’s  friend  and  fellow-admiral, 
Collingwood,  has  some  Canadian  interest.  It  is 
rather  long,  but  of  sufficient  interest,  I  think,  to 
print  here.  Written  by  the  old  sea-dog  in  a  sad 
and  pessimistic  mood,  the  letter  concerns  a  way¬ 
ward  sailor,  and  tells  its  own  story. 

“Ocean,”  off  Toulon, 

Nov.  20th,  1807. 

My  Dear  Madam: 

I  know  how  warmly  your  kind  heart  enters  into  the 
misfortunes  of  worthy  people,  and  how  zealous  you  are 
for  their  relief,  and  assure  I  would  have  a  very  great 
pleasure  in  seconding  your  endeavours.  This  poor 
friend  of  yours,  Mrs.  Goldin,  I  feel  infinite  compassion 
for,  and  would  gladly  enable  her  son  to  give  her  that 
assistance  which  is  due  to  his  parent.  I  should  like  to 
know  has  he  ever  done  it,  because  his  siuation  in  the 
Sirius  for  five  years  past,  in  which  they  have  taken 
many  prizes,  and  the  advantages  to  him  from  that 
source,  would  have  more  enabled  him  than  his  profits  as 
Purser  in  any  small  ship. 

I  had  a  sort  of  recommendation  of  him  two  years 
since,  when  upon  enquiring  what  sort  of  young  man  he 
was,  for  you  have  no  idea  of  the  confusion  and  trouble 
that  arises  from  improper  people  being  in  important 
offices,  I  found  he  was  not  a  sober  man,  that  he  was 
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much  addicted  to  drinking,  which  I  have  always  con¬ 
sidered  as  disqualifying  for  any  office  of  trust,  and  in¬ 
deed  it  is  not  possible  to  serve  men,  who  abandon  them¬ 
selves:  for  was  he  made,  he  would  certainly  be  broke 
again  in  three  months.  Now  this  I  have  told  you,  my 
dear  Miss  Ann,  as  the  reason  why  no  notice  has  been 
taken  of  him  before,  but  beg  you  will  not  distress  his 
mother  by  showing  her  how  little  reason  she  has  to  ex¬ 
pect  anything  from  him  in  whatever  situation  he  may 
be.  But  desirous  to  be  useful  to  a  person  you  take  an 
interest  for,  I  have  written  to  Captain  Prowse,  who  is 
at  Malta,  and  is  soon  to  go  home,  to  send  Mr.  Goldin 
to  me,  to  this  ship,  and  if  he  will  deserve  it,  I  will  do 
whatever  I  can  for  him. 

I  wrote  to  your  sister  not  long  since.  Pray  give  my 
kind  regards  to  her  and  to  all  my  friends  at  Plymouth, 
God  knows  when  I  shall  see  you — or  whether — I  am 
grown  most  miserably  old,  and  I  feel  a  satisfaction  that 
I  am  so.  Since  comfort  is  banished  from  the  world, 
what  matters  it? 

I  am  ever  my  dear  Miss  Ann, 

Your  affectionate  servant, 

Collingwood. 

A  brave  and  skilful  officer,  Collingwood  was 
noted  for  his  great  humanity  in  the  treatment  of 
his  men,  but  with  it  all  maintained  the  strictest 
discipline.  This  phase  of  his  character  is  revealed 
in  the  foregoing  letter. 


IX. 

Outside  of  Canadiana,  my  collection  does  not 
include  many  items  of  unusual  interest,  although 
I  have  several  autograph  relics  of  famous  authors 
and  musicians,  with  some  signatures  of  kings  and 
princes;  including  a  passport  with  an  original 
signature  of  that  unhappy  monarch,  Louis  the 
XVI.,  who,  in  the  bloody  days  of  1  793,  actually 
lost  his  head,  when  France,  metaphorically  speak¬ 
ing,  lost  hers.  A  fragment  of  verse  in  the  hand 
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of  “Carmen  Sylva  ”,  famed  poet-queen  of  Rou- 
mania,  I  possess  also. 

Perhaps  the  proudest  item  in  my  non-Cana¬ 
dian  collection  was  given  me  by  Mr.  A.  Edward 
Newton,  American  bibliophile  of  international 
reputation.  It  is  a  booklet,  a  very  early  effort  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  on  the  fly-leaf  is 
written : 

“This  is  a  first  edition  of  R.  L.  S.’s  first  book.  Keep 
it,  it  is  from 

A.  Edward  Newton, 

with  his  good  wishes.” 

In  1 856  Stevenson  dictated  to  his  mother  a 
“History  of  Moses”;  dictated  for  the  very  excel¬ 
lent  reason  that  at  the  immature  age  of  six  years 
Robert  had  not  yet  become  a  master  of  the  pen. 
Stevenson’s  uncle,  David,  it  appears,  in  those  far- 
off  Edinburgh  days,  offered  to  his  children,  nieces 
and  nephews,  a  prize  for  the  best  history  of 
Moses;  Robert  Louis,  the  youngest  competitor, 
won  it.  On  several  Sunday  evenings,  the  Bible 
story  of  Moses  was  read  and  re-read  to  the  lad, 
who  then  re-told  it  to  his  mother  in  his  own 
words.  Mrs.  Stevenson  wrote  at  her  son’s  dicta¬ 
tion  in  a  neat  script,  and  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  later  the  manuscript  came  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Newton,  who  had  a  few  copies  privately 
printed  in  the  interest  of  collectors  of  Stevenson- 
iana.  It  is  one  of  these  precious  little  books  that 
came  to  me. 

Though  the  young  author  could  not  handle 
a  pen,  he  seems  to  have  been  proficient  enough 
with  the  pencil,  for  there  is  a  wonderful  frontis¬ 
piece  (partly  color)  showing  the  Israelites  escap- 
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ing  out  of  Egypt — a  bit  of  art  for  which  young 
Stevenson  is  given  all  the  credit.  Moses  is  shown 
crossing  the  Red  Sea,  wearing  a  top  hat  and 
frock  coat;  while  a  bundle,  tied  to  the  end  of  a 
stick,  is  carried  jauntily  over  his  shoulder;  the 
Israelites  who  follow  are  all  dressed  in  a  similar 
fashion,  and  most  of  them  are  smoking  pipes. 
The  text  is  full  and  accurate,  and  shows  great 
care  in  composition.  From  the  time  of  winning 
the  prize  for  this  effort,  said  his  mother,  “it  was 
the  desire  of  his  heart  to  be  an  author." 

For  a  comparatively  small  sum,  in  a  second¬ 
hand  book-store,  I  had  the  privilege  of  purchas¬ 
ing  a  first  edition  of  Stevenson’s  great  classic  of 
adventure,  “Treasure  Island"  (London,  1883). 
This  scarce  specimen  is  now  listed  in  the  New 
York  catalogues  at  $200. 

X. 

Of  pathetic  interest  is  a  brave  letter  in  my 
possession  from  Lady  Jane  Franklin  to  Franklin’s 
sister,  telling  of  the  efforts  being  made  to  rescue 
the  great  explorer.  I  have  a  book  from  the  lib¬ 
rary  of  Charles  Lamb,  “the  gentle  Elia”,  whose 
life  and  writings  have  a  perennial  fascination.  I 
am  proud  of  a  signed  musical  quotation  from 
Edward  Elgar’s  “Dream  of  Gerontius”,  which 
will,  undoubtedly,  increase  in  value  as  the  years 
roll  by.  My  set  of  the  wonderful  historical  writ¬ 
ings  of  Francis  Parkman  is  enriched  by  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  one  of  his  holograph  letters,  while  my 
copy  of  Darwin’s  epoch-making  Origin  of 
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Species,  bears  on  the  title-page  the  signature  of 
that  eminent  soldier  and  jurist,  the  late  Col.  G. 
T.  Denison. 

The  Gods  Give  My  Donkey  Wings  is  the 
quaint  title  of  an  equally  quaint  story  of  which 
1  possess  a  presentation  copy.  Angus  Evan 
Abbott  is  the  author,  and  he  has  inscribed  the 
book  to  Peter  Keary.  Being  doubtful  apparently 
of  his  friend  s  enjoyment  of  the  tale,  he  has 
added : 

"You  know  what  St.  Peter  said  to  the  Chicago 
Editor? 

“Oh,  yes,  you  can  pass  in  —  but  you  wont’  enjoy  it.’’ 

A  brief  note  of  that  master  of  humor,  P.  G. 
Wodehouse,  sent  to  an  admirer,  explains  that  he 
is  "feeling  rather  limp  to-day,  having  finished  an¬ 
other  book  last  night.  It  is  called,  “Tell  It  To 
Psmith",  and  is  coming  out  soon.  When  it  did 
"come  out"  it  was  entitled,  Leave  it  to  Psmith, 
and  in  a  copy  of  that  rollicking  story  the  letter 
is  preserved. 

Spiritual  Voices  in  Modern  Literature,  a 

thoughtful  work  by  the  Toronto  divine,  Doctor 
Trevor  Davies,  is  an  item  of  unusual  personal 
interest.  It  contains  a  letter  from  its  author, 
thanking  me  for  “a  most  kind  and  gracious 
thought”,  but  which  was  actually  a  delightful 
privilege.  I  discovered,  by  a  happy  chance,  that 
the  doctor  did  not  possess  a  copy  of  his  own 
book — and  gave  him  one! 

Thomas  Campbell,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Frederick  Marryat,  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  Charles 
Reade,  Maurice  Hewlett,  Sir  Owen  Seaman, 
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Edwin  Markham,  Richard  LeGallienne,  the  Earl 
of  Dufferin,  Lady  Nancy  Astor — the  list  could 
grow  ad  infinitum.  But  within  the  limits  of  this 
little  book  it  would  not  be  possible,  even  if  it 
were  desirable,  to  enter  into  detailed  description 
of  all  the  books  and  letters  which  I  possess,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  these  luminous  names,  particularly  as 
it  is  mainly  devoted  to  items  of  purely  Canadian 
interest.  At  the  same  time  I  have  a  feeling  that 
several  glaring  omissions  will  occur  to  me  about 
the  time  it  appears  in  print. 

XI. 

Penned  in  a  minute  hand,  remarkably  neat 
and  precise,  I  have  a  highly-valued  war-time 
letter  of  the  famous  British  journalist  and  author, 
Harold  Begbie,  giving  to  an  unnamed  correspon¬ 
dent  his  recollections  of  an  interview  with  a 
former  Governor-General  of  Canada,  granted  in 
his  last  days  by  Earl  Grey.  Grey  spoke  enthusi¬ 
astically  of  our  country,  and  with  this  glowing 
tribute  to  Canada  I  shall  conclude  my  rambling 
disquisition : 

6  Nov. 

Spyways,  Hartfields,  near  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Dear  Sir: 

I’ve  been  intensely  busy.  Pray  excuse  my  delay  in 
answering  your  letter.  Perhaps  the  little  note  below 
might  be  of  service  to  you. 

Truly  yours, 

Harold  Begbie. 

Last  Words  From  A  Governor  General 
In  the  last  days  of  his  life  Earl  Grey  spoke  to  me  of 
Canada.  He  said  that  he  believed  in  Canadians  because 
they  were  Northerners.  "We  are  Northermost  Amer¬ 
ica,”  he  had  said  to  me  years  ago  in  Quebec:  “the 
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Scotland  of  the  New  World.  And  now  at  the  end  of 
his  days  the  same  proud  reason  inspired  his  faith.  He 
told  me  that  Canada  scored  over  the  United  States  in 
this  respect.  “Canada  has  the  finer  climate,  he  said, 
“and  almost  all  her  settlers  come  from  the  North  of 
Europe.  America  gets  most  of  the  Southern  emigra¬ 
tion.  Canada  gets  nearly  all  the  Northern.  The  South¬ 
ern  races  are  splendid  in  their  own  way;  they  have  a 
genius  which  is  of  the  highest  service  to  the  progress 
of  the  race;  but  the  men  of  the  North  are  the  greater 
builders  of  life,  the  boldest  explorers,  the  most  lasting 
of  all  the  peoples.  Canada  will  become  one  of  the  very 
greatest  countries  in  the  world.  She  will  have  more 
stamina  in  her  to  fight  the  destructive  influences  of 
wealth  and  luxury.  She  will  live  hard  because  she  finds 
a  higher  pleasure,  a  higher  satisfaction  of  soul  and  body, 
in  living  hard  than  in  living  soft.  And  living  hard  she 
will  prosper,  and  prospering  she  will  keep  her  soul.  I 
love  the  Canadians,  and  I  love  their  country.  Through 
them  will  come  the  federation  of  the  Empire,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  federation  of  the  English  speaking  races,  the 
greatest  consummation  of  all.  Every  Englishman  must 
be  proud  of  Canada.  How  gallantly  she  is  taking  her 
part  in  the  salvation  of  democracy!’’ 
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